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|ENGLAND’S ... | 
|. . CANAL SYSTEM | 





ROM time to time economists and writers have directed 
attention to the waste of transport service caused by 
the disuse of our old waterways. There is scarcely 
any other country in the world which uses water 
transport to such a small extent as we do. Into 

Paris 6,000,000 tons of goods, or 41 per cent. of the total, is 
carried by water; half of the imports to Berlin is transported 
in the same manner; over 27 per cent. of the total traffic of 
the United States is water-borne; in the whole of France water- 
borne traffic amounts to 30 per cent., and in Germany 23 per 
cent., of the total; but in the United Kingdom it only comes to 
11 per cent. of the whole traffic. The question to be asked then 
is whether England is on the right lines in this matter. During 
the middle of the last century, when our railways were in course 
of construction, it was assumed that they would entirely replace 
the old waterways to which we had been accustomed, and a 
period of water neglect set in. The canals themselves were 
allowed to become stagnant and weed-grown, locks went out of 
repair, and it seems to have been generally assumed that the 
new style of transport had rendered the old one obsolete ; but 
there was one point that was not taken into consideration. ‘The 
railway for general purposes may be superior to the waterway— 
it is at least quicker, but no one foresaw that a time would come 
when economy would count even more than speed. This is 
most certainly the case with the farmer of the present day. 
There may be a proportion of his products that he feels it 
necessary to get rapidly into town. It would not pay him to 
send livestock of any description by canal; poultry and small 
animals for the table must lose no time in the journey from the 
farmyard to the market-place. Beef, mutton, dairy produce, 
and other perishable goods, such as fruit and other things grown 
in the garden, must continue to be sent by rail. But the farmer, 
who for years has groaned under the heavy freights charged 
by the railway companies, is well aware that for such of his 
goods as are not perishable haste is not indispensable. It very 
seldom happens, for instance, that there is any extraordinary 
outcry for the immediate delivery of corn, hay, chaff, and the 
various kinds of forage now sent in to keep alive the four-footed 
population of London. The transport expense of the immense 
traffic entailed by supplying London with food might be curtailed 
tothe extent of about one-half, if we may judge from the experience 
of towns where produce is largely carried by the old canal system. 
The advantage, of course, is too obvious to require pointing out. 
Haulage by water must always be very much cheaper than 
haulage along a way that costs far more for construction and 
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up-keep. It is extremely difficult to get exact figures, so as 
to make a comparison, because the railway companies do pot 
supply them. But if we take the continent of America, wher 
figures are accurately kept, we find that in traversing a distang 
of about 950 miles by rail and 1,405 miles by water, that is to 
say, from Chicago to New York, the cost worked out as follows: 
By canal it was 5°96 cents; by lake and rail, 8°53 cents; by rail, 
15 cents. This is a difference highly worthy of consideration 
when profits have been reduced to the very narrowest margin, 

The practical question, however, is, How are the resources »f 
canals to be made again available? Mr. Gordon Thompson, y, 
has written the latest book on the subject, seems to take it for 
eranted that water transportation will show a considerable increase 
in the future. Now, how is that to be brought about ? Original! y 
our canals appear mostly to have been constructed with hor 
haulage in view. They were an improvement in reality on t 
old pack-horse system, for the farmer of olden time carried }) 
crain to the mill in bags, carefully balanced on his horse's ba 
‘Their great recommendation in early days was for cheapness, 
it is to-day. The cost of carriage, to give an instance, fr 
Worsley to Manchester, had been 6s. to 8s. per ton on 1 
pack-horse, which was reduced to 2s. 6d. by the canal. 1] 
question of haulage is, at the present moment, one of ve: 
great importance. On most old canals the method of usi: 
horses is still the system, and, in fact, it is the only one that 
be worked until certain changes are made. Mr. Clegram, of ; 
Gloucester and Berkeley Canal, proved by practical experimes: 
that the cost of haulage by steam effected a saving of o1 
60 per cent. as compared with horse power. The average co 
of horse haulage is *33d. per ton per mile, whereas when bare 
are fully employed steam haulage only comes to ‘063d. per tou 
per mile. but the Act which permitted the running of simiiai 
carriages on the highway would also allow of a new motor power 
being applied to canals. Of course, a very considerable out!a\ 
would be a necessary preliminary to this change, because the 
tracks and edges of the canals have been built with a view to 
horse haulage only, and very considerable changes would have 
to be effected for the substitution of some mechanical power for 
that of the horse. Yet it would be quite possible in districts 
of England where there are excellent prospects of this change 
working out well. Indeed, wherever land is devoted either 
to the cultivation of corn crops or garden produce, this 
cheap form of transit would be an undoubted gain to the 
tenants of the land. Possibly enough there might be a tendency 
to throw cold water on the scheme, especially as experience 
of railways has gone to show how futile it is to expect a 
transport service to be profitable in an agricultural country. 
Therefore, capitalists would probably be reluctant at first to 
finance any scheme for the re-establishment of the canal system 
as a commercial means of transport. Yet if the thing were taken 
up piecemeal, and canals set going again only where there was 
an assured prospect of success, une district would throw the way 
open to another, and there is no doubt that England soon would 
be in possession of an effective water transport system. 

A subsidiary reason for advocating the re-establishment of 
the canal system lies in the interference of the Board of Trade. 
This body, with a most laudable desire to reduce accident and loss 
of life to a minimum, is ever tending to increase the regulations 
in regard to traffic, signals, rates of speed, and so on, so that the 
cheap transport of goods carried by rail has become absolutely 
impossible. If the Board of Trade regulations are complied 
with, and we by no means insinuate that they are over-elaborate 
or unreasonable, then it follows as surely as might follows 
day that the cost per ton per mile must be very largely 
increased. It is just the same with human _ traffic; the 
passenger pays so much for the cost of transit, but he pays 
a great deal more for the privilege of making his passage in 
safety and security. It is not at all likely that these conditions 
will be relaxed in the future. On the contrary, our solicitude 
for life goes on increasing, and the railways are more and more 
hampered by stated regulations; but ona river or canal the same 
dangers have not to be guarded against. There is no need to 
keep up an elaborate system of danger signals, look-outs, and 
other precautions taken against railway accidents, so that economy 
is likely to remain in the future, as it has been in the past, tl 
saving virtue of the canals; and if a proper system of motors 
were obtained to replace horse haulage, there can be no dou! 
whatever that the canals would be found of very great use \ 
the agricultural and commercial sections of our population. 


Oo 


Our Portratt Illustrations 


N the first page of this week’s number is to be foun 

a portrait of the Duchess of Devonshire, who gives 

great political reception on the 16th. Her Grace is th 
daughter of the late Charles, Count von Alten of Hanover, an 
widow of the seventh Duke of Manchester. In another plac 
will be found portraits of the daughters of the Countess © 
Essex. 



































OOKING at Mr. Chamberlain’s African tour from a 
perfectly dispassionate and impartial point of view, 
there are two points made by him that seem to 
4 possess more attention than any of the others. 
5 The first is his request, put with his usual directness, 
that the Colonies should take a share in_ providing a 
Navy for the Empire. Now probably the historical politician 
wil! not fully agree with the wisdom of this request. Our great 
colonial trouble in America had for its basis a desire on the part 
of Iengland at that time that the Colonies should assume some 
responsibility for the National Debt. Probably Mr. Chamberlain 
does not dream of asking the colonials of the present day to 
assume any such responsibility, but the one asset that we hold in 
return for the outlay represented by the National Debt is the Navy, 
and how the Colonies can come in and give us ships and yet 
stand outside of the financial responsibility, is a problem that Mr. 
Chamberlain will find it difficult to solve. Perhaps on reflec- 
tion he will conclude that it is best after all for the Mother 
Country to retain complete control over the Imperial Navy. 


The next point is one on which we fully agree with Mr. 
Chamberlain. Putting aside all useless quibbles and cere- 
monies and fine speaking, he told the Boers frankly what was 
their financial position. They have gone, cap in hand, on a 
begging tour around the countries of continental Europe, and 
taken money from people who gave it chiefly because of their 
hatred of England. Yet, after all, the whole amount comes to a 
little over a hundred thousand pounds. It counts for nothing 
in the settlement of troubles, so large as theirs are. A hundred 
thousand pounds divided amongst the Boer population of the 
Transvaal would scarcely do more than provide a day’s food for 
each individual. England, with a generosity that her enemies 
have been so slow to recognise, has, one way and another, put 
nearly nine million pounds in the pockets of her vanquished 
opponents. ‘This. was the way of a great and magnanimous 
nation, and it is for the Boers to cease giving expression to mere 
lip loyalty and to enter frankly and sincerely into the duties of 
British citizenship and show by their actions more than by 
their words that they appreciate our attitude to them. Mr. 
Chamberlain has stated all this in the most direct manner 
possible, and we cannot believe but that his doing so will have 
a good and clarifying effect. 

Sir Martin Conway, posing as a stupid cyclist, delivered a 
most amusing lecture to his brother cyclists at the Touring Club 
on Monday night. Many of us will be quite willing to allow 
ourselves to be classed with him as a stupid cyclist if sharing his 
views gives a title to that distinction. Sir Martin Conway is one 
of those who would like a bicycle, not for the purpose of breaking 
records or scorching from one place to another; he has no 
particular desire to have the latest fashion in machines. What 
he does want is a bicycle that will carry him from point to point 
ata moderate pace, that will be so strong as scarcely ever to 
need repairing, and that will be so simple in design that cleaning 
and attention will be reduced to a minimum. If cycle-makers 
would take these hints to heart, and endeavour to make the sort 
of machine described, there scarcely can be any doubt but that 
they would meet a felt want. At present the only way to get an 
approximation to this type of machine is to employ a country 
blacksmith and purchase the parts for him to put together. 

One of the saddest cries that has gone up from the streets 
of London is that which has been heard during the last few days 
of hard frost, namely, ‘We have no work to do.” It very 
probably is true that a number of those who march up and 
down with this doleful cry in their mouths are playing the game 
of the “told soldier.” They do not want work, and they do not like it, 
nor have they ever striven to earn honest wages. But it is quite 
true that a vast number are really greatly distressed in body, 
mind, and estate. At least it would seem to us that, since by 
marching up and down the streets for a whole day in a bitter 
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north-east wind the whole of the plunder obtained from the 
charitable passers-by, though it amounted to what seems the 
goodly sum of £99, worked out at eizhteen pence a head, the 
reward was not sufficient to have induced make-believes to do such 
atramp. It was not an easy way of earning eighteen pence. If a 
man had had, as is said, to qualify for his share by walking 
slowly up and down the streets for nine hours of a winter day, 
he should not be grudged this small alms. All the same, we 
would rather see relief organised on a definite system than leit to 
chance in this way. 








One of the characteristics of our age was painfuliy and vividly 
illustrated the other night. It seems to have been decided that 
one of the characters in a recent cause célébve has been asked to go 
on the stage. That in itself is no very pleasant feature. We 
have no desire to say anything about the lady in question, who 
certainly came out of the trial at least as well as her neighbours. 
But it is a prostitution of the theatre to attempt to make capital 
out of the notoriety gained in this way. One of the evening 
papers, we noticed, covered its poster with one line, that she had 
returned to the theatre, thus endorsing what was a thoroughly 
unwholesome outcome of the present rage for publicity. Such 
things may happen, and such people may play their little parts 
in the world, but certainly it is the part of those who look to the 
health of the commonwealth to avoid feeding the fire in any 
way. Those of us who do not feel quite open to condemn, or to 
play the part of the self-righteous repellent, can at least do a 
negative service by keeping silent. 





If our magistrates continue to take the same strong line 
that many of them have recently adopted, the question of alien 
immigrants will not be long in getting itself settled. At the 
Old Bailey on Monday Sir Forrest Fulton, the Recorder, said: 
“It appears that we have the riff-raff of every country in the 
world pitchforked into this country, and we spend days and days 
at this court every session trying these disreputable foreigners.” 
Sir Forrest Fulton, it need scarcely be said, does not stand alone 
in this matter. Protests scarcely less emphatic have been made 
by Mr. McConnell, Mr. Loveland-Loveland, and Mr. Justice 
Darling. It was bad enough that the alien immigrant should 
come as a pauper, and adopt the style of living that would not be 
considered suitable to any Englishman and in that way under- 
sell the native workman. But it is a great deal worse that he 
brings with him dishonest and criminal habits learned abroad. 
Sir Forrest Fulton holds that no other country in the world 
would have such a class of persons, and the sooner we put 
our foot down and refuse admission to these very undesirable 
additions te our population the better it will be for us. 

The possibilities of wireless teiegraphy appear to be almost 
inexhaustible, and one of the latest is certainly as practical as 
any that have gone before. It is that Marconi’s invention should 
be used for the purpose of warning ships at sea, or ships about 
to set out, of coming storms. Many a time, for example, a liner 
crossing the Atlantic would send to port intelligence of an 
advancing cyclone, in the teeth of which vessels would other- 
wise steam out; but there is no need to elaborate the point, as the 
slightest consideration will show to how many uses this invention 
may be put for the purpose of reducing meteorology to something 
approaching an exact science. \We made a very great step 
when forecasts were sent over to this country from America, and 
it will be almost as important an advance when we get news of 
coming storms from ships at sea. 





It seems at first glance a little curious, considering that 
Britons have been battening on the oyster, more or less, ever 
since the Roman occupation, and probably for many unchronicled 
years before, that that bivalve is only now beginning to acquire 
a determined character as a deadly terror and distributor of evil 
germs; but the fact is that the opportunities for evil that come 
in the oyster’s way are now infinitely more numerous. It is 
not that the oyster has changed his tastes, any more than the 
leopard his spots. No doubt he has always had his present 
penchant for the disagreeable substances that suit him very well 
as an article of diet, but are deleterious when imported by his 
means into the human interior. From the time of the cave- 
dwellers, and people of that kind, down to a date that is almost 
within memory of the ‘oldest inhabitant,” there was little 
semblance of a drainage system, practically no sewage effluent. 
The population was very much less dense. But now that Great 
Britain-is so thickly peopled that the whole of our coast-line 
threatens to become one scarcely interrupted watering-place, or 
line of watering-places, now that our cities are so populous, it is 
obvious that, unless the very greatest precautions suggested by 
science are adopted with scrupulous care, the opportunities of 
the oyster for charging himself with germs that are a deadly 
poison to man must present themselves to him in all but a very 
few outlying and remote districts. We do not say this by any 
means in order to intensify the present scare, but to point out 
why precautions are increasingly needful. 
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There is a good deal of natural and sentimental objection to 
the suggestion that St. Bartholomew’s Hospital should migrate 
from the site which it has occupied for nearly 800 years, either to 
the centrally-situated estate which it possesses at St. Luke’s, 
Finsbury, or even further afield. But the case is clearly one in 
which common-sense must prevail over sentiment. ‘ Bart’s,” 
which is far better endowed than any other hospital, insomuch 
that it has not been in the habit of appealing for funds to the 
charitable public, occupies three and a-half acres of land in the 
very heart of the City, of the value of which £1,000,000 is 
probably a moderate estimate. It has been ableto spend a huge sum 
of money in acquiring the site of the old Bluecoat School, and it 
wants now to remodel itself by building an entirely new establish- 
ment out of money contributed by the public. ‘There can be 
little doubt that if this money were obtained from the public 
other hospitals would suffer, and the probability is that the 
important articles, suggesting removal rather than an appeal, 
which have appeared in the Times and the Hospital, have been 
inspired by the best friends of ‘‘ Bart’s” and of the poor. To 
adhere to a site worth a million of money when another, equally 
suitable, is available would be as clear a case of burying a talent 
in a napkin as could be conceived. The case is one in which 
sentiment must go by the board. 


WINTER. 


Above the stubble fields and still 

Stand hooded ricks upon the hill. 

‘The wide lands bare and quiet lie 

Under an empty pearl-hued sky. 

Earth’s arms are idle on her breast— 

Silent she waits and undistressed. 

A little pause—a space of dreams, 

Is but the craft of Nature’s schemes: 

As secret in far hiding-place 

Are April’s philtres brewed apace— 

Distilled from dew, mist, frost, and. rain, 

To spring’s old magic draught again ! 
EpITH C. M. Dart. 


The captains of first-class counties recommend a scheme 
tor widening by one inch the wickets. The recommendation 
is submitted to the committee of the M.C.C. The committee 
endorses the recommendation in what is described as “a fully 
attended meeting.” As a consequence of that endorsement a 
circular is issued to first and second class counties, to the 
Australian Colonies, to the Philadelphians, South Africans, and 
to the cricket authorities of Scotland and of Ireland. When all 
their replies shall have been received, the M.C.C. Committee 
will again sit on them, and as a result of that process of 
prolonged incubation the final proposal for alteration will be 
submitted to a general meeting of the M.C.C. specially called for 
its consideration. For our own part, we-should like to propose 
an amendment narrowing the bat instead of widening the wicket; 
but whatever the ultimate conclusion reached, it cannot be said 
that it has been unduly hurried and that all parties concerned 
have not had a chance of making their views known. Such 
Fabian tactics are eminently suggestive of a certain first-class 
county’s batting methods of a few seasons ago; but they are pre- 
cisely the tactics we like to see in considering radical changes in the 
game that seems part of the British character and constitution. 





One effect of the new Act—the Drunkards’ Act, as it seems 
right to call it—has been to provoke a controversy of portentous 
length in the columns of one of the daily papers. Someone, 
not long ago, extolling the simplicity of our days, said, that 
whereas our forefathers complicated the game of life by having 
about as many different drinks as there are days in the year, we 
were in the way of reducing ours to two, namely, champagne and 
whisky. Now, as far as the Act is concerned, it is obvious that 
the second is the more important case; the ‘‘ habitual” of the 
streets and the “soaker” at the public-house bar is certainly in 
very few cases one who has learned his habit from drinking 
champagne, and unfortunately for him whisky, the most popular 
of all intoxicants, is also the most subject to adulteration— 
‘*blending the wines at call.’”’ There is sense in the advice of 
an expert to the effect that every purchaser of whisky should 
obtain a guarantee with it, a guarantee which uses no such 
vague expressions as “choice,” ‘ old,” ‘ well-matured,” or 
anything of that kind, but which should say whether the 
whisky is malt, grain, or a mixture of grain and malt, and 
also its age. If these homely facts were guaranteed, men would 
not be found so easily stupefied with what, in its pure state, is 
not a very noxious drink. 


A “diosganach” presents at the present day, we should 
think, to the average Lenglish mind nothing in either earth, air, 
or water. If the Scotch newspapers are to be trusted, however, 
it will be before long a common English term to be met- with 
every day in the columns of police information. The new 
Licensing Act is to be blamed for this, having discovered a 
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new offender without having provided a name for him—the man 
who is placed on the black list. The Scots are evidently more 
familiar with this type of person, for they have a name ready 
for him. He is a diosganach. If the word is -traced to its 
original meaning, it is found to be a scarcely complimentary 
synonym. A diosganach in the ancient Gaelic is “a calf that 
has been weaned and sent to grass.” ‘The Scots are evidently 
not without a humorous sense of the fitness of names, for it 
has long been a terrn for those unfortunate victims to drink y,ho 
are sent to some outlandish spot by their relations to prevent 
their ‘‘ disgracing the family.” 





A correspondent, writing to.a contemporary, makes a sug. -s- 
tion that the new Controller of Coins and Deputy-Master of .j¢ 
Mint might very well consider. It is that he should restore ihe 
guinea. There can be little doubt but that twenty-one shillings \, a 
convenient sum for many purposes. At great horse auctions «nd 
land and property sales the additional shilling comes in cp. 
venient, because it represents the commission of the auctione:r: 
and the fact that so many other payments continue to be m.de 
in guineas affords presumptive evidence that there is a spe ial 
convenience about the sum. It was also, if we may say s:,a 
very gentlemanly sort of coin, and the guinea of the eightec th 
century exquisite seems to have been as essential as kice 
breeches anda cutaway coat. Artists, too, lavished their ingen: ity 
upon the production of this coin, so that the three guineas dear 
to collectors, namely, the arms guinea, the spade guinea, and 
the ribbon guinea, are all in themselves beautiful and desira)le, 
Considering the huge size of some of our silver coins, i: is 
certainly worth consideration whether this beautiful gold coin 
might not with advantage be revived. 


By the by, Mr. St. John Corbet, the correspondent. in 
question, quotes an old rhyme about the guinea, but, if we 
mistake not, quotes it incorrectly. He says it ran: 

** A guinea will sink, but a pound will float ; 
I would sooner have a guinea than a one-pound note.” 
The version, as far as we remember, went like this: 
‘*T would rather have a guinea than a one-pound note, 
For a guinea it would sink and a note it would float ; 
I would rather have a guinea than a one-pound note.” 
And there was a refrain : 


‘* Shove it up, shove it up, shove it up against the boat, 
I would rather have a guinea than a one-pound note.” 
Probably enough this is a remnant of some topical song current 
at the time when there was a strong prejudice against paper 
money. In many parts of Scotland at the present moment the 
prejudice is all the other way, and the merchant looks askance at 
a sovereign while he welcomes the one-pound note. 

It is very curious to observe how even our City customs are 
largely based on agriculture. On Plough Monday, the first 
Monday after the Epiphany, the Lord Mayor, according to 
custom, went in state to the Guildhall to preside at the Grand 
Court of Ward-mote. Down in the country, in Lincolnshire, 
for example, Plough Monday was celebrated in quite a different 
way, a number of farm labourers carrying round a plough 
decorated with ribbons and making the ceremony an excuse 
for asking drink money. But in both cases the origin appears 
to be the same. Our jolly forefathers laid themselves out for a 
long carouse at Christmas, but like wise men they put a 
period to it, and this period was Plough Monday. Implements 
of agriculture were carried round to remind the merry-makers 
that iife, as the adage hath it, is not all beer and _ skittles, 
and that to enjoy the next year’s Yuletide the best preparation 
was a hearty attack on the work of the year that had just 
begun. But from this simple beginning the Mayor and his 
fellow-magnates have travelled far. 


Alréady the catkins of hazel have begun to swell out toa 
size and a colour that are {ull of suggestions of spring. Of course 
they deceive nobody. Of course we all know that they are false 
suggestions, hopes which may be cruelly nipped in their _pre- 
mature bud; yet, when we see them, and the leaves of the 
honeysuckle beginning to expand, we have a hope—quite 
illogical—that as we had a hard spell of weather earlier than 
usual this winter it may have discounted for us some of the laie 
frosts with which recent winters have made us so familiar. Tie 
thrushes at all events have been taking an optimistic view, {or 
they have been as tuneful as if spring really were here already. 

Those Irish landowners who were parties to the Conference 
Agreement, from which it would be sanguine to anticipate ai\ 
immediate or practical result, appear to have been disposed ‘) 
reserve their sporting rights. But, save in so far as fishi 
rights are concerned, the reservation is not of first-class imp< 
tance. Irish shooting, take it for all in all, is shockingly poo: , 
indeed, most of the Irish shooting which can be hired is litte 
better than wildfowling. A contemporary notes that 606,0: 
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acres of shooting advertised at Belfast last year were to be had 
at 32d. per acre, “a price at which the owner of a Scottish or 
Yorkshire moor, or of a partridge manor in reach of London, 
would laugh scornfully. In these circumstances it seems not a 
little strange that the Irish landowners concerned should have 
been at the pains to reserve the sporting rights, but the explana- 
tion probably is that they have hopes of the future of the salmon 
fishing. 


fhe wild boar presented by the King to the Hon. Scott- 
Montagu, M.P., which escaped from its enclosure at Beaulieu 
and has been at large for some months in the New Forest, has 
been tracked down by an energetic keeper of the New Forest, 
and duly shot. The fact is that there are not many parks in 
Eng'and sufficiently well fenced to justify the attempt to accli- 
matice wild boars within their confines, and that Great Britain 
gene ally is no longer a place for wild boars. A similar experi- 
meni was, it is believed, once tried at Knole with disastrous 
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results, and the noble quarry had eventually to be killed igno- 
miniously bya party of butchers. Mr. Assheton Smith’s park at 
Vaynol, being surrounded by a 15ft. wall of stone, has served for 
the purpose, and also to contain a herd of Chillingham cattle, 
and the district did not suffer. But presumably the park did. 


There is an element of comedy, that comes in as some 
pleasant relief, about the fishing dispute at present raging at 
Grimsby. Owners and fishermen alike are reported to be 
“firm,” and yet the fishing, it is satisfactory to learn, goes on 
much as usual. The parties to the dispute seem rather like two 
schoolboys, each declaring ‘‘I won’t play, unless you do so and 
so,” but going on with the game none the less, even while 
making the declaration. The public, that wants fish for dinner, 
is comparatively indifferent to the dispute, provided it does not 
interfere with the fishing. There is a suggestion of comic opere 
about it, although no doubt there are cases of suffering, in 
consequence of the so-called strike, that approach the tragic. 








FARMING IN JERSEY. 


the popular mind Jersey agri- 
culture is so much associated 
with the name of its beautiful 
cows that one is apt to forget 
the other branches that will be 
found illustrated in our photographs. 
The cultivated area of the island 
amounts to some 25,000 acres, of 
which about a third is devoted to 
the production of those young potatoes 
served to us in clubs and eating- 
houses long before the honest British 
tuber is more than the size of a pea. 
As may be expected from this fact, 
the farms are describable as small 
holdings, the 25,000 acres’ being 
divided among 2,797 occupiers, which 
would give an average, roughly 
speaking, of about eight acres each. 
In Jersey, by the by, they do not 
talk of acres, but vergées, and two 
and a-quarter vergées go to the acre. 
A typical farm might probably be 
about twenty acres, for of course 
the average of eight acres is arrived 
at by the inclusion of a crowd of 
little holdings for which the term 
farm is too dignified. A_ repre- 
sentative tenant of twenty acres 
would most likely split up his land 
pretty much in this way: Twenty 
vergées he would devote to hay and Avs. Delwes Broughton. 
pasture, fifteen to potatoes and roots, 
and ten to cereals. The livestock would be a pair of horses, 
a small herd of a dozen Jersey cows, and balf-a-dozen pigs. 
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LA GRANDE CHARRUE. 








AN OLD JERSEY FARMHOUSE. Copyright 


But taking large farms and small, the proportion devoted to 
potatoes is very much larger than that given to any other 
crop, the official returns showing that 
last year nearly a third of the entire 
cultivated area was devoted to this 
crop. It is a business requiring not 
only skill and industry, but also a 
considerable amount of speculative 
enterprise, as the game is to get 
the roots on to the English market 
a few weeks in advance of the home 
crop, and consequently to grow the 
White Flukes abundantly and 
early no pains are spared. Firstly, 
the tenant has to pay a matter of 
£12 an acre as ground rent, as 
compared with the £1 or £1 Ios. 
common in this country; secondly, 
he dare not be sparing either of 
labour or manure, with the  con- 
sequence that his crop is prepared 
at a cost which varies with the 
individual methods of different tenants, 
but ranges from £30 to £50 an acre. 
This, as needs scarcely be said, 
requires a very great deal of getting 
back. Potatoes are not a_ very 
certain crop, and though a yield 
worth £go an acre is not uncommon 
in Jersey, neither is absolute failure. 
To bring them forward heavy manure 
is resorted to, say, thirty tons of 
Copyright farmyard manure to the acre, and 
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alout a ton of guano. A fine field has also to be prepared, 
one of the ploughings, that known as /a grande charvic, 
voing to a depth of 14in. It is done with an_island-made 
plough, of which we give an illustration, This plough 
reauires a team of six or eight horses. After its several 
ploughings the land receives its final touch from a cultivator, 
that is to say, it is a cultivator in front, and the back is a roller 
to crush the last of the clods. Then comes the making of the 
furrows, in which men scatter guano, and the sets are then 
placed in position, and drilled in with a small one-horse 
plough and hand-raked. It should be mentioned that the sets 
are not fresh cut as with us, but have been previously prepared 
and given time to develop a sprout, thus advancing the crop 
very quickly. One advantage of having them so early is that 
the ground will bear another crop after, the growers say, 








Mrs. Delves Broughton. MILKING THE COWS. 
of mangolds or of late potatoes. The reader, indeed, must 
not imagine, because we have dwelt most on the early potatoes, 
that these are the only kind cultivated. On the contrary, 
they form but a fraction of the main crop. The care 
devoted later on to the crop will appear from another of our 
photographs. Where the sort of man lives who works in the 
potato-field will be apparent from our picture of the cottage, 
which was taken chiefly to show the well. The decent peasant 
woman drawing water, the thatch, and the doorway might all be 
English, but the potted flowers recall the fact that of recent 
years there has grown up in Jersey an occupation that threatens 
to rival potato farming as a means of earning a_ livelihood. 
The production of flowers is a growing industry, as is the 
exportation of pears, tomatoes, and other fruit.. In this Jersey 
is hecoming a formidable competitor 
of Guernsey. The tarmhouse which 
we show is one to make the mouth 
water, and it is difficult to believe that 
it is not the residence of some jovial, 
red-faced John Bull. 

When we come to the cows a 
very difficult question is raised. 
Here in Great Britain we are some- 
what divided in opinion about the 
Jersey. The practical farmer looks 
askance at it as ‘‘a  gentleman’s 
cow,” and keeps one in a_ herd 
grudgingly, so that its richer milk 
may raise the bulk up to the 
standard demanded by the Board of 
Agriculture. A feeling not very 
different from this exists on the 
island itself, and there is some danger 
lest cow-breeding should be given 
up for potato and flower growing. 
Jersey has always been jealous to 
maintain the purity of its famous 
breed of cattle, and importation is 
forbidden, with the result that much 
inbreeding is unavoidable. No doubt 
this leads to fineness and fixity of type, 
but it also is a cause of delicacy, 
and the experience of breeders is 
that long pedigrees are inimical to 
prolificacy. Nor are prices at all Ass, Delves Broughton. 
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or more for a really good heifer, but they are not easy to please, 
and only a small proportion of the calves come any way near 
their standard. A common Jersey is not worth more thay 
Ji2 sor 744. Nor is the yield so good on the ishing 
as we get it in Great Britain, where the pastures are bett: 
Then the Jersey is emphatically a milk, or rather a butter, 
cow. We have just noted the fact that the English dairy 
farmer does not consider that she gives a sufficient quantity of 
milk for his purpose. To butter-makers only is the Jerse, 
economical. For this reason she is used to supply most of 61 
country house dairies. There is no other method of secu 
the very highest quality of butter. Where this is kep 
sale to private customers dairy herds are also kept, but 
are few and far between. Like the English farmer, 
Jersey cowkeeper complains that -\e 
is not a general purpose animal. 
other words, when her milking Jiys 
are over she cannot be fatted up 
for the purposes of the butcher, 
Even the males, except the {ew 
worth making bulls of, are not con- 
sidered worth keeping, but are ki! ed 
in infancy. ‘This, then, is the state 
of public opinion. It may be, ad 
probably is, all wrong. Our age is 
one of specialisation, and cows must 
be specialised as well as other thinys. 
To get the best returns, experts now 
argue that you must keep an ani:ial 
for one purpose, and one purpose 
only—beet if it be beef, milk if milk 
is required. But a belief of long 
standing is not easily rooted out. 
For generations the English dairy 
farmer has been accustomed to buy 
his milking herd with one eye fixed 
on tne shambles, and he is not very 
quick to realise the change. Yet 
competition is bound to do it sooner 
or later. It is already obvious that 
in the future far more care than 
heretofore will have to be devoted 
Copyright to the making of a herd intended 
for milking, and it will be necessary 
to improve greatly on the yields now obtained. Only through 
the development of what is, strictly speaking, a dairy cow, 
be it Jersey or another, is there a likelihood of this object being 
gained. Certainly we do not for a moment believe that the 
pessimism which at present finds expression on the island is 
at all well grounded. On the contrary, as far as one can judge, 
the demand for Jerseys is bound to go on increasing. The 
danger, we should say, comes from home rather than from abroad. 
It is that so many other things, in the way of roots, flowers, and 
fruit, are demanded from Jersey, and these can be raised with so 
good a prospect of profitable exportation, that attention is likely 
to be tempted away from the excellent and ancient industry 
of breeding milk cows. Modern civilisation is constantly 
increasing its demands. How curious it is to contrast the 
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SPARING THE HORSE. 


Mrs. Delves Broughton. 


Chri-tmas table of to-day with what it once was. Where plain 
John Bull had only his smoking beef and pudding, the humblest 
of our time have decorations of cut flowers.. The demand for 
flowers for deaths and burials, too, is growing enormous, so 
that the island gardeners may build secure: on a. permanent 
demand. 


BOOKS OF THE DAY. 


«“ E do not care for descriptions of the earth and 
sky, or of the weather. We do not care for 
tragedy.” These are two sentences from the 
circular which a certain enterprising editor has 
addressed to authors in general, and to novelists 

in particular. With that editor, Mr. Oliver Onions, the author 

of Tales from a Far hiding (London: Murray), would have no 
success, for he is fond of descriptions of the earth and blue sky 
and of the weather—as are all who take any true _ interest 
in outdoor life—and he is devoted to tragedy. Mr. Oliver 
Onions would be rejected by any enterprising editor who is on 
the look-out for what he would call “ popular stuff’’; and yet 
this one book of his is worth a hundred cartloads of ‘ popular 
stuff.” Of course, in all stories it is truly the story that matters — 
the characters and what they doand say—and descriptions of the 
earth and sky and of the weather are of interest only if drama- 
tically made—given, that is, because they bear somehow upon 
the development of a situation or upon the fate of some person. 

Well, it is only thus that Mr. Oliver Onions describes, and 

therefore we find him altogether to our liking. 

The scene of his stories is the high, savage moorland of “a 
far riding,’ which we take to be the North Riding of Yorkshire, 
and his people and his situations are as bracing and uncon- 
ventional as the country they live in. Moreover, the date of 
them all is manifestly before the age of railways, and that helps 
him to exhibit his men and women more or less in the rough. 
His women are few, and his maidens in love are but two in all 
his five stories; but, to atone for that economy, they are very 
sweet and natural maidens. It will thus be seen that the interest 
of his situations turns seldom on the passion of love between 
man and woman. Once it turns on a remarkable friendship 
between two men, and twice the interest is of a very grim order. 





“Tf two men fall straight into a dislike for one another on their first 
meeting, as some folk fall in love, I believe that my master, William Ibberson, 
and Doctor Francis Haste did so, and that had they not finally quarrelled 
with reason, as like as not they had done so without.” 

That is the opening sentence of the first story, called « The 
Last Gate,” and it gives sufficient hint of the theme. William 
Ibberson, the victim of this dislike at sight, is the local black- 
smith and something of a veterinary practitioner, and is a strong, 
siow-witted man, with no power of words. The doctor, who, as 
the saying goes, ‘cannot keep his tongue off” the man, has in 
perfection the trick of saying ‘cunningly-veiled malicious things 
that could not be taken up.” The process of provocation is 
very well suggested up till the crisis, when the slow, strong man 
can endure it no longer and takes his vengeance. He kiils the 
doctor. But. the story is tragedy and not melodrama. We do 
not witness the deed; we only know of it; and it is with the 
sequel that the author is greatly concerned—the herculean, 
pathetic attempt of Ibberson to conceal his crime. The descrip- 
ion of itis admirable. ‘* He went to work with a dim method.” 
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The wild moorland was under snow, 
and we get a very real impression of the 
effects of that. Ibberson, mounted on 
a horse, with the lad—who tells the 
story—behind him, and the dead man 
like a sack before, travels to a remote 
place on the moors to dispose of 
the body. Here is one effective bit 
of the description : 


‘*T awoke on the highest ridge, mechani- 
cally, as one wakes by instinct for an early 
morning journey. . . . And now around 
us spread the immense white solitude of Godswill 
Moor; but it was no Godswill such as I had 
ever seen. Looking benind. our track for a 
score of yards had a kind of relief; bevond 
that, Godswill was effaced, unfeatured, without 
nearness and without distance. We rose imme- 
diately at slopes that seemed a mile away, and 
near undula:ions seemed as if we should never 
reach them. The clouds took a vague luminous- 
ness ; the rest was waste and sin ster.” 


For the final issue the reader must 
seek the book. Equally impressive 
and grim is the story of ‘Gambier, 


the Priest.” It is an account of 
the conflict for mastery in the district 
Copyright between ‘the Priest’? (who ought by 


rights to be a parish pastor of the 
Church of England) and the newly-come doctor—a desperate 
conflict between superstition and science. It is full of move- 
ment and dramatic variety. The date is late in the eighteenth 
century, and that gives the greater probability to the thick 
atmosphere of superstition which prevails, while the setting 
of the village of Wastley, with its neighbouring ruined grange 
and chapel, in a dank, mephitic valley, make an admirable scene 
for the exploits of the Priest ‘‘ with the purple blaze’’ on his 
face. Of contributory and characteristic episodes in the story is 
the slaughter and salting of cattle for the winter when the 
village will be cut off trom the world. In that we have a 
curious instance of division from entrails—one of the super- 
stitions of the moorland. 

‘*T passed Tom Haddock’s yard, and found him with a candlestick pig- 
scrapiny. He had drasn irom his pig a long whitish substance, which he held 
up to me. 

*¢*We’s ha’ an early winter, an’ coldish soon on, Doctor Wilson,’ he 
remarked, ‘ All th’ milts are in a bale.’ 

‘*T asked how that was, and learned that curious prediction from the milt 
or spleen of the pig of the kind of winter that was approaching. 

‘© © Tf th’ milts even all along, th’ winter’ll be th’ same,’ Tom said. 
‘This un’s a thick fore-end, an’ th’ winter’.] be bitterish early on. — If it wa’ 
thick at the back-end ivld be Vother way. It’s a good time for killing, is 
Michael’s —then ye’re ri-ht anther way it happens.’” 

Of the Black Mars and the death of the Priest in the ruined 
chapel it would not be fair to tell; but they ought to be read of 
in Mr. Oliver Onions’s book. Gambier is an impressive figure ; 
but he is fearsome rather than attractive. Quite other are the 
two friends in ‘Greater Love than This.’’ They are rude --they 
are even brutal, as we in our day count brutality—but they are 
eminently lovable, for they are excellently human, and “even 
their failings lean to virtue’s side.” 

But it is time to speak of the two girls whose love stories 
are told in “*‘ The May-Stang”’ (that is, ‘‘ The May-Pole’’) and 
in “ Huntingtowers.” Both are as natural and sweet as fresh 
milk from the cow. Sue of ‘‘ The May-Stang” is perhaps the 
more attractive, for we see more of her, and her love passages 
are admirably rendered. But her story is not so well rounded 
and so inevitable as that of the other; it becomes a somewhat 
gruesome tragedy, and that for no reason inherent in the 
situation itself, but through mere accident, which we resent. 
But the story of Lois and Frank Huntingtower is of such 
exquisite quality as makes criticism seem foolish. Huntingtower 
is a young gentleman of birth and property, who secludes himself 
on the very top of Godswill Moor—secludes himself utterly with 
his books, and with pen and paper, because he is a hopeless 
invalid, and would shun the gaze and gossip of his kind. The 
only person he sees or talks with is Lois Hunter, a girl of the 
village of Yarnley, who brings him victuals once a day. Lois 
has a sweetheart, Harry Weaver, a big, silent, simple farmer, 
and a great wrestler, and she is also profoundly interested in 
young Huntingtower, although not in love with him, for he 
satisfies her feminine longing of romance by telling her cleverly- 
devised tales. Harry Weaver slowly grows jealous of this daily 
intercourse, but he remains quiet until a certain critical occasion 
arrives. Frank Huntingtower, in the midst of his weakness, has 
an overwhelming, but unconfessed, admiration of the health and 
beauty of Lois. This is how she appeared to him on the last 
day of their intercourse : 

‘** She was brown and strong as he was fair and fra‘l; straight as a rod, of 
a lovely and brilliant colour; and the soft grain of muscle rolled beneath the 
skin of her perfect forearms and throat, which were uncovered.” 


It is a pleasing picture, and Huntingtower feels the whole 
fascination of it. He has kept a tight hold of himself until 
that day, when in the midst of their usual talk a paroxysm of 
passionate desire comes upon him, and he kisses her. . His 
unwonted excitement makes him helpless. A terrific summer 
thunder-storm comes on, and she has to carry him, helpless and 
fainting, to his hut. He is so ill she cannot leave him, and she 
puts him to bed and stays and nurses him through the night. 
Her lover, Harry Weaver, puts the worst construction on her 
absence, and in the morning he arrives, aflame with jealousy. 
Her answer to Harry is exquisitely sweet, natural, and womanly: 


‘Oh, Harry, it were nowt a kiss; dinna think on it. I ha’ 
forgi’en it; do thou forgi’e it. It were nowt. He were ill. I doffed and 
downed him . 6 


How it ended, and how the saying came to be true of Frank 
Huntingtower, ‘I have kissed my woman, and struck my man,” 
must be read. It is as exquisite and moving a piece of work in 
fiction as any that has been done this many a year. 


J. M. Coppan. 


WILD COUNTRY LIFE. 


PREMATURE BIRDs. 

Kk there is anything in modern weather-prophecy, we should now be 
anticipating a good spell of Arctic weather. Meanwhile wild nature has 
not wasted any hour of winter’s past mildness, and the birds especially 
have put on that marked change of manner which tells us that eggs will 
be prematurely laid again this year. These earliest eggs are seldom 
placed in nests, The starling deposits them, as a sort of happy thought, 

in any conspicuous place around the house; and once we found a new-laid 
blacktird’s egg reposins on the two-inch layer of snow upon the lawn in front 
of the dining-room window. Tre bird might almost have put it there as 
cheering evidence for us that spring was coming in spite of the snow. Our 
first wild ducks’ eggs, 100, are always found in the shallow edges of the water 
near which they will nest later. 


WASTE OF EARLY Ecos. 

At first sight this seems a wasteful arrangement on the part of Nature ; 
but she cares very litthe about eggs until the full number has been laid and 
incubation has begun. More can always be produced, if required ; and it is far 
better that those which are iaid at an inappropriate moment should be neglected, 
than that the breeding results of the season shou'd be imperilled by foolish 
devotion on the part of the parents. So you will find that nests and eggs are 
readily deserted when they have been caught by snow and frost before the full 
number is laid, whereas, if the hen bird has begun to sit, she will often 
remain at her post in the worst of weather, and perhaps bring off her brood 
triumphantly in spite of it. We, who have ca'en ars to guide us, might think 
it wiser to wait until ‘real spring” should hage arrived ; but May is often 
colder than January, and three whole months would have been wasted in 
waiting. So Nature finds that it pays her best to teach the birds always to be 
ready to make a start from the earliest months, and, if they make a fals- start, 
not to mind, but to start again as soon as they can. 

CONCEALMENT ON THE NEsT. 

Nature’s fondness for any marking in a bird’s plumage is directly measured, 
as a rule, by the assistance which it renders to the sitting bird in hiding herself 
upon her nest. Birds which build uncovered nests cannot prevent their heads 
projecting at one side and their tails at the other, over the rim of the nest. How 
often, looking upwards at a bird’s nest, one learns that it contains eggs or newly- 
hatched youig from seeing the tip of the mother bird’s tail outlined aga‘nst the 
sky ! How often, too, 
it is the thrush’s head, 
with beak uptilted at an 
angle of 45deg., which 
first catches the eye! 
But protective coloura- 
tion was not devised as 
a defence against human 
beings, who can draw 
inferences from scraps 
of evidence. Its main 
object is to break up the 
outlines of the © bird, 
especially of its head and 
tail, in such a way that 
the mother sitting on the 
nest shall be practically 
indistinguishable from a 
lump or tangle of any 
sort of dead stuff which 
might be found in such 
a place. 

Tue EXAMPLE OF THE 
CHAFFINCH. 
Birds which nest in 

holes can afford to de- 

corate themselves, both 
males and females, with 
bright colours ; and for 
this reason the tits, wood- 
peckers, and kingfisher 
are conspicuous, among 

British birds, for wives 

as striki: gly coloured as 

their husbands. Of other 
birds, however, even 
when the m.les are JZ. A/artin. 
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brightly coloured, the females are cenerally dowdy ; and it is wonderful how in 
many cases, by a mere change of tints, the general arrangement of pattern which 
answers so well for display in the male, becomes admirably protective, though 
often still beautiful, in the female. The chaffinch affords a good instance ; for 
though the male is one of the most variegated of British birds, with blue, green, 
pink, black, grey, chestnut, and white, the female, who has not one brigh: tint 
to betray her, vet reproduces his general aspect so closely that, at a distance of 
2oyds., you may easily see that a bird is a chaffinch, without being able alwa s 
to tell whether it is a cock or hen, especially in flight. 


A Domestic ContTRAST. 

3ut to realise fully the cleverness of this dissimilar likeness—if such «, 
phrase may be used—of the sexes, you must notice the male and feniJe 
chaffinch at moments when each is making the best use of its colourin :-—when, 
that is to say, the male is courting, and the female is sitting on her eggs. Vory 
early in the spring you may see a cock chaffinch with blue crest erect, p \| 
breast puffed out, white-splashed wings half-spread, tail upturned and pavily 
opened to show its outer edges of white, the whole admirably set off by (se 
olive-green of his back. Thus ‘‘displayed,” he waltzes up and down an apple 
tree branch, like some brilliant tropical moth, fluttering to and fro. A month 
later you may search that apple tree carefully for the chaffinch’s nest which vou 
know to be there, and fail to find it many times; but, if you succeed, and cin 
manage to look down upon the mother bird as she sits upon the nest, the 
harmony of her ashy olive shading and the subdued white patches on her wings 


with the curious m xed tints of the lichened apple tree and the licien-pat-!ed 
nest is amazingly b:auti‘ul. Almost more wonderful later is the insight wich 
the same nest will give you into the rule that, when the two sexes of birds dijjer 


in colour, the young shall resemble the female; for, when the nest is fu! of 
fluffy, young, half-fledged chaffinches, all with white patches on their wings, 
you would swear, at the first glance, that it was full to the brim of lichen and 
stuff.” 
Ecos tHAT HIDE THEMSELVES, 

In the case of birds which nest in the open and on the bire ground, we tind 
a different principle at work. There it would often be impossible for the female 
to remain on the nest through all the bright hours of the day without being 
discovered. Nor is it necessary that she should remain, for the heat of the 
sun is an excellent substitute for the warmth of her body. — So the sirategy of 
these birds, keeping a sharp look-out on every side, is to slip off their eggs and 
sneak away so soon as a possible enemy appeirs in the distance, leaving their 
eggs to save themselves. And admirably the eggs do it, for Nature has given 
them a blotched and freckled colouring which, without precisely copying any 
particular object likely to be lyin: in such a spot, vet reproduces the general 
tone and character of the surroundings so well that, until you have trained vour 
eye by practice to focus the exact objects that you are looking for, you muy 
search the ground carefully for those eggs and yet tread upon them without 
seeing them. Yel, if the mother remained upon her nest vou might—in the 
case of such birds as terns—see her plainly jo\ds. away. Thus we see 
that, so far as birds are concerned, Nature concentrates her protective devices 
upon the period of incu'sation, giving them to the females or the eggs, or both, 
as circumstances require. E. K. R. 


SURREY COTTAGES 
AND FARMHOUSES. 








HE present is rather che psychological moment for a 
series of illustrations and articles on the. picturesque 
country cottage, for we are passing through a tran- 

sition stage between the picturesque and the hygienic, of 
which the latest results do not show us much hope of 
combining the two. No doubt the union ought not to 
be hopeless, but 
at present it hardly 
seems within the 
wit of any human 
architect to satisfy 
at once uthe 
requirements of 
art and of the 
building bye-laws. 
The building bye- 
laws and their 
local —administra- 
tion of course are 
responsible for 
much. They 
prefer, | whenever 
the two qualities 
come to an_ issue 
(which is often), the 
useful to the 
beautiful. They 
are not guardicns 
of the esthetic 
aspect, nor, 
indeed, guardian: of 
anything except 
red-tape and 
general __ugline:«. 
It is satisfacto'y 
to know that tve 
more injuriovs 
of them are 
rescinded, and tit 

















an association has 
been formed to 
secure their general 
abolition. Until 
this is achieved it 
will be an utter im- 
possibility to bring 
the art of building 
back to what it was 
in days of less inter- 
ference and more 
personal freedom. 
The uilding bye- 
laws have almost 
made building 
impossible. 

Seeing that 
these difficulties are 
especially pressing 
at the present day, 
is there not some 
justi‘ication for 
claim ng this as the 
psychological 
moment in which 
to put forward for 
all who are inter- 
ested, even in the 
most remote degree, 
in the building of 
cottages and in 
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between the 
relatively slender 
shafts, all the way 
from the roof to 
the point of union 
at top, which must 
make the pressure 
of wind much less 
than if it had not 
these channels of 
escape. And, 
further, the angle of 
each = square-built 
shaft is such that it 
must help yet more 
in breaking up the 
impact of a gale 
setting directly 
against the broad- 
side of the stack. 
In a hilly country 
the height of a 
chimney is_ very 
important, or in a 
flat country wher- 
ever trees imme- 
diately overhang 
the cottage. With 
the short chimneys, 
the wind coming 
over the hills or 
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beautiful,” a series | 

of illustrations from photographs of cottages taken in different 
parts of England, so as to show what can be done, and 
actually what has been done, in the way of building pretty 
cottages? It may seem late in the day to think that any 
new suggestion of beauty can commend itself to an architect 
by the view of what has been, but that which arouses the 
wonder of every uninitiated person in regarding the works 
of architects is not so much 
their manifest acquaintance 
with the good past, as_ their 
manner of addressing them- 
selves to their task with all 
the air of building something 
that never has been attempted 
before. It always seems, 
when a house is in course 
of building, as if it were the 
first house in the world that 
ever had been built—judging 
by the ingenuous way of 
working of the: architect. 
Many of the details of some 
of the cottages here — pre- 
sented. are foolish, incom- 
patible with the dicta of 
all interpreters of building 
bye-laws, but others again 
lend themselves well to adapta- 
tion in all kinds of buildings. 
The pictures of the delightful 
farmhouse called Street’s 
Farm are full of pleasing 
suggestions. The tall 
chimneys are a great feature. 
Now and again we have 
heard it argued that these 
chimneys are a_ source of 
danger, that they are insecure 
ina gale of wind. But it so 
happens that we have had 
some personal acquaintance, 
for a good many years, with 
chimneys built on precisely 
this plan, and set in a house 
that stands in a_ position 
peculiarly exposed to the 
south-west, the quarter from 
which the fiercest gales 
commonly blow, and set up Z. Aartin. TALL 
at a considerable elevation 

besides, and they have withstood, without shedding a brick, 
several notorious gales. A consideration of the plan on which 
the stack of three chimneys is built will show too that it is well 
adapted for cheating, for diverting,-and allowing to filter through, 
the full force of the wind. They do not present an unbroker. 
front to it, but while they get the advantage of united strength 
by reason of being built together at the top, there is a channel 








downward is very 
apt indeed to create a downward draught that will flood the 
house with smoke. The science of chimney-building seems ina 
large degree empirical still, and the formation that will inevitably 
‘‘draw” has not yet been determined. But it is quite certain 
that the prospects of a good upward draught are much increased 
by giving a good height to the chimneys, a consideration that for 
once in a way is in harmony, from the utilitarian point of view, 
with the esthetic, for there 
ae ail cannot be a doubt of the 
pleasing effect, with a certain 
style of architecture, such as 
is shown in the pictures 
of the farm-buildings now in 
question, of the comparatively 
lofty chimneys. 

Another detail that is well 
worth noticing is the ‘ herring- 
bone” brickwork of a very 
large portion of the wall, which 
may be at once an element 
of strength and a feature that 
vives an agreeable variety. It 
is remarkable how well this 
formation goes with the lattice 
windows that always look so 
charming from an_ outside 
view. We make some little 
point of emphasising the fact 
that it is from the outside 
that this lattice has so good 
an effect, for it is rather 
questionable whether it is of 
equal advantage to the 
inmates. The _ lattice- work 
obviously implies small panes, 
and a deal of leadwork that 
is not translucent. The result 
is that it makes the room 
within rather dark, unless 
there be an unusual number 
of such windows, and has the 
further disadvantage of cutting 
up the view, or outlook, of 
those within into a number of 
very tiny pictures. The more 
common way of phrasing it 
is that it ‘bothers the eye,” 
but the former probably is 
CHIMNE YS. Copyright just a rather more analysed 

way of saying the same thing 

—it is what is. meant by saying that the eye is “ bothered” 

by the constantly recurring opaque lead lines. We hear it 

often argued that most of the people who live in cottages 
have very little sense of the picturesque, so that this aspect 
of the window-making can be of little importance with them; 
but though it is perhaps a true argument, it almost certainly 
is an argument that is becoming less and less true. It is one of 
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the most satisfactory results of the spread of education downwards 
that the poorer classes are beginning to have more and more of 
an appreciation of Nature’s beauties. This is a fact that is seen 
less strikingly in the case of that naturally very beautiful stretch 
of country in which the cottages are situated that are the subject 
of these pictures, but is much more in evidence in some of those 
black countries which certainly are not altogether beautiful 
since the grime from the coal-pits has set its mark all over 
them. It is, as a rule, only recently that the people of that 
unfortunate region have seemed able to arouse themselves to 
a sense that even there they may do something to alleviate 
the esthetic barrenness and ugliness of their lot. Until lately 
they seemed to have no idea of making a garden and brightening 
up the dingy scene with a few flowers. But within the last few 
years it is possible to note a great change 
in that regard, and many pretty little 
cottage gardens now are seen where the 
people of the last generation not only would 
have disregarded all such aids to make life 
less ugly, but would have derided the very 
idea of any such redemption. It is said 
that one of the effects of education has been 
to make many of the poor discontented 
with their lot, but if it is a discontent that 
has for result that they try to better it 
by such pleasant means as this, then 
discontent, and its parent education, must 
be divine things indeed. We need find no 
fault with them. And there is not much 
doubt that education has opened their eyes 
—perhaps not very widely yet, but all 
things must have a beginning—-to the fact 
that there is beauty in the world. Their 
books tell them so, the illustrations give 
them object-lessons to the same effect, and 
their whole outlook is raised above the 
merely material and sordid needs of a hard 
life. To the folk that live in these cottages 
of Surrey and the like counties where coal 
has not yet been discovered in paying 
quantities, the beauty of a garden is no 
new revelation. Their grandfathers had 
their cottage gardens with the old-fashioned 
flowers, delighted in them, and were very 
skilled in their culture, long before the new- 
fangled notion that it was advisable for 
them to know how to read had ever entered = Z. A/artin. 

into anybody’s head. These flowers, and 

the tall creepers climbing all over the small houses of our 
illustrations, are not the things of a day’s growth only. One 
or two of the cottages, as is seen, are perfect Dowers 
with the rambling roses, or whatever they may be, in the 
flowers of which, that flood all the rooms with their perfume, 
the bees hum all the summer’s day through. Of course 
the hypersensitive will say that where you have creepers in 
such abundance there you will have crawlers—meaning chiefly 
earwigs—in abundance, too. But most of the folk who dwell in 
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houses of the kind illustrated here have too much sense, or 


RRS : A : 10 
little sensibility—whichever way you prefer to put it—to vex 
themselves much about a harmless unnecessary earwig. Their 


life is too full of healthy and out-of-door interests for them 4 
bother themselves very badly about trifles such as these. 
There is one slight drawback to the lattice windows. 
addition to those mentioned; there is perhaps no other kind 
window by which a man can break through and steal y 
easily. This does not look, at first sight, as if it were the c: 
but a little reflection will show that it isso. The small pa 
are fastened in under the lead. It is only necessary for the t 
to prise up the lead all round the pane with a pocket-knife 
most simple operation—and out comes the glass. Then j 
a further very easy matter to reach in an arm through this o 
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space to the latch of the window, to open it, and to enter. In 
lattice windows one likes to see a bar of iron, on the inside, 
across all the frames that are made to open. 

It may be said that the folk who live in cottages are secure, 
because they have nothing to tempt the thief. In some degree 
that is true, but only in some degree. The professional thief, 
the big man, of course despises such small game, but there 
always are a certain number of burglariously minded tramps 
parading the country, to whom this mode of entry by a lattice 
wiudow is very familiar indeed. And these 
are just the gentry that an iron bar keeps 
out. The man who really means business 
will hardly be deterred by a little obstacle o! 
that kind; but to the casual operator it pre- 
sents a difficulty that he will not stay to be 
bothered with. He prefers to go elsewhere, 
where people have not been so particulat 
about their troublesome precautions. 

Of course the timber in the wall of 
the Old House, as it seems to be called, 
at West Horsley is a striking feature th 
it is not possible to overlook; so striking 
that it hardly is worth drawing attenti 
to. The most careless glance must 
arrested by it. 

Of the whole of the present series 
the gem is perhaps Bonnet's Farm 
Ockley. There we may notice the sai 
style, as before, of tall chimneys, join 
together at top. But there are other, old 
details even more attractive. The p' 
jecting gables, with the brackets support. < 
the window over the door, have a charmi. & 
appearance, and, of course, exhibit a sty-e 
of building that gives increased space in t.¢ 
rooms thus extended beyond the area 
the outer walls. The roof is made of t 
Sussex slate, as it is sometimes calle 
though it has different local names :1 
different parts. Its formation is of hea 
slabs, quite thrice the thickness of tie 
Copyright ordinary roofing slate, and its colour is ot 
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agreeable and venerable-looking grey, more 
picturesque than the bluer tinge of the 
common and more modern slate. The same 
roofing material may be noticed in parts of 
the scarcely less picturesque Aldhurst Farm 
at Capel, in the same county of Surrey, a land 
of pretty farms and cottages. 

Returning, for a final moment, to 
Street’s Farm, spoken of before, we may 
peint out the suggestion of homeliness given 
by the wooden seat in the porch. The porch 
its if supplies a hint that is too often 
neslected in the building of modern 
co ‘ages, which we are accustomed to see 
wi h the outer door giving directly upon one 
of the living rooms, or at best on the only 
ste rway of the house, thus flooding the 
stricture with the cold outer air on every 
oc: asion that the door is opened. 


o 


= 
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THE HOLLOW 
VILLOW TREE. 


HE water-vole came swimming forth from 
his dwelling, straight and swift, and 
mounted the leaf of a water-lily beneatn 
the hollow willow tree, one half ot 
which leans out over the river, the other 
standing up sturdily by the bank. The 

leai sank a little beneath his weizht, and, as he sat 
hal’ submerged, his coat spread in the current like 
the fronds of the aqua'ic wee!s around him. 
Among these he eagerly plunged his head, and seiznz the end of a long 
round succu'ent stalk, began to push it hand over hand down his throat, 
his jaws grinding with tne precision and rapidity of machinery. — [is 
bright eyes glanced towards a spot a foot or so in front of him, where 
some sunbeams, fallen through the willow boughs, splashed upon the witer. 
Hlere they watched the emerald wand glint and vanish and glint again as 
it was drawn through the amber patches. Suddenly he causht sight of a pair 
of shoes dangling above his pasture. Jaws stopped work, and paws 
tightened upon the re naining few inches of stem as his gaze travelled upward. 
Behold! a mortal was seated upon the leaning half of the willow, which did 
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not lean so low but that the feet encased in the shoes could hang at quite a 
convenient height above the vole’s feeding ground. He looked aghast only 
for one moment, at the end of which he realised that the human monster 
sat still, was unarmed with gun or catapult, was unaccompanied by a dog. 
Then, with a final thrust, he disposed of his last bit of stalk, and began an 
energetic search for another. But before he could find wherewn to continue his 
repast a disturlance outside his own home in the red bank beneath the elder 
bush drew his enquiring gaze in that direction. There came his wife, splashing 
noisily into the stream—she would never so betray her presence were she not 
unne:ved, As she shot towards him, a piercing whistle overhead explained all. 
The kingfisher had alighted to wait tor his impetuous mate, when she darted, 
without any previous investigation, down the inviting hole. He called with 
increased anxiety as the indignant householders hastened to expel the intruder, 
How very rash of her not to have allowed him to ascertain whether anyone 
Were at home. But it was all the scene of a second. Another frenzied 
cry, and she was beside him in the friendly willow, while the voles paused 
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on their threshold to wash their faces, as they always do wien an emergency 
is past. 

Opposite the willow the bank shelves gently into shallow water, making an 
easily accessible drinking-place for bird and beast. Ilere a pair of yellow- 
hammers presently descended to refresh themselves, but while he cooled his bot 
little toes and immetsed his golden head to peer playfully at his lady through 
the ripples, she quaffed a hurried draught, dashed a few drops over herself with 
a brief stroke of her wings, and flung herself onward into the ever-friendly 
hollo v tree across the river. The sight that had surprised the vole startled her 
too, and she dropped against the bough witn an exclamation. Instantly her 
lord forgot his sport and flew to her side, to 
flatten his crest with a little involu tary jump, raise 
it, look with his right eye, look with his leit 
eye, and finally puff out his waistcoat with a 
confident chirp. She was reassured, and promptly 
resumed her fussiness ; he might not stup to arrange 
his feathers, he might not on any account return 
to his bath, he was to see her home immediately 
He acquiesced good-natureily, and together they 
fluttered into the elder bush, alighting in a white 
cloud of fragrant, sunlit bloom. There was a 
murmur of whispered twitters, a rustle of caressingly 
agitated wings; in fact, had this been a human 
couple the scene would hive become momentarily 
embarrassing to the spectator in the willow. As 
it was, however, blushes were spared, and, with 
a last adoring note, Mrs. Yellowhammer vanished 
in the long grass at the foot of the e'der 

It was with a sign of relief that she saw her 
four eggs lying safe and sound in their cradle; she 
never left them but with a palpitating heart, for 
she had heard of so many misfortunes among 
neighbours. 

The mystic writing on these little eggs 
would seem to challenge prying mortals to 
attempt interpretation, but as their producer turned 
and shifted them with a tender bill she had no 
difficulty in reading upon their unsympathetic 
surfaces: ‘* Happiness, maternity.” 

ITer mate aid not share in her yearning to 
look upon his offsprins. The period of incubation, 
for her a time of anxious suspense, passed blissfully 
enough for him. Now, while she settle! on the 
nest again for another spell of brooding, he pruned 
his feathers with a light heart. As he performed 
his toilet he could look into the limpid mirror 
below him upon a little form clad in russet and 


Copyright gold, seated amicst light-filled green and bloom. 
He took keen pleasure in this picture, set off against 
a biue background by shady clusters of leaves. He was convinced there 


could be no two opinions as to the unrivalled beauty of the yellownammer in 
the elder bush, and was conscious that someone in the long grass beneath it 
silently supported his views. 

Among the reeds along the far bank a moorhen announced his approach 
in short decisive grunts. In his circle it is etiquette to lestow only a limized 
amount of one’s’ society upon one’s wife. In orver, therefore, to impress his 
lady the more with his condescension, he kept himself care‘uliy concealed from 
her expectant eyes as he drew near to the nest, sendins his voice before him to 
prepare her for his coming. Not until he was directly opposite to her did he 
advance with dignified caim on to the shining expanse and proceed to cross it, 
waggishly flirting his tail, every jerk of which cast a flash of light into the 
water as its snow-white under-feathers, momentarily upturned, caught the sun. 
As he leisurely mounted a pile of weeds in mid-stream a faint ecstatic murmur 
greeted him from a low-growing maple’s entangled toughs; but he tidied his 
quills and smoothed his waistcoat, albcit with a self-conscious air, before finally 
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joining his spouse: in her leafy retreat A few minutes of happy intercourse 
followed, during which he sat beside her or paddled round her, and she, looking 
first agin his scarlet countenance and then upon its tremulous reflection in the 
watet he was stirring, felt that whole months of loneliness would be easy to 
“endure when relieved by such blissful intervals as this. 

The devoted husband took his departure shortly, being careful on'y to swim 
into the open at some distance from the maple. As he did so he espied a coot sailing 
towards him, at which unheard-of intrusion he abandoned himself to the fury it 
inspired. He did not favour his lady with much of his company, but woebetide 
any other fowl who approached her with intentions however innocent. The river 
was his for a hundred yards upon either side of the nest, and behold ! an adventurer 
coolly exploring the sacred precincts. He gave a wrathful shout, raised himself 
above the surface, rushed forward upon vigorous wings that beat the water into 
foam, and hurled himself upon that luckless coot with the defiant protest : 
** Sir, my wife broods in yonder maple.” 

The river is narrow and crowded, ard did the dwellers thereon not submit 
to general laws of courtesy, life in the limited area would become unendurable. 
So the coot backed out with an apology. 

A late winter, when the bond of a common need draws newly-united 
couples together, or a peaceful summer, when occasionally rain prevents 
distressful anxiety for the brood, are the seasons in which the birds display 
unreservedly their conjugal affection. That very day upon which the kingfisher 
had been so much alarmed at his wife’s indiscretion, a hedge-sparrow put himself 
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forward in a most remarkable manner, considering his habitual unobtrusiveness. 
He stood ona mighty bramble on the outskirts of a miniature thicket growing at 
the river’s brink, and for ten minutes undauntedly faced a bold whitethroat who 
was making teasing efforts to pass into that thicket by way of his briar. The 
hedge-sparrow seldom shows his full face to living bird, except to his lady 
when he woos her, or his children when he feeds them; and the whitethroat, 
astonished as he was to meet with opposition from a member of so shy a family, 
nevertheless mocked his adversary with shrill taunts and jauntily-erected crest, 
convinced that he would win the day if he only tormented long enough. But the 
hedge-sparrow held his bramble—held it with red feet that paled in the deter- 
mination of their grip; and w.thout pecks or violent language turned deliberately 
from right to left, presenting his plump form broadside on to every attack of the 
other. In the thicket, as a thicket, the whitethroat had not the smallest interest ; 
he wanted to penetrate to the spot immediately behind the hedge-sparrow, and this 
he at last realised with rage and mortification was made to him impossible. So 
he took himself off to shout ungentlemanly abuse from the farther bank, to 
which the victor made no reply, having retired from the eyes of the world 
until the next emergency should call forth his powers of resistance. Perhaps it 
is hardly fair to state that he did not appear when presently heavy feet broke 
through the protecting thorns and crushed down the tall grass, and a human 
hand pushed aside the big bramble to find itself almost touching a little brown 
bird on a round green nest. Mrs Hedge-sparrow looked at the hand, and 
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dimly wondered where the sunshine had gone to, but she feared nothing ; 
there could not be any danger, or her husband would come. Ilad she not. 
with proud delight, just watched him repel an insolent intruder? Nor had 
she ever any cause to reproach him, for the dark shadow was soon withdrawn, 
the grasses rose up, and the sunshine flooded in again, bright even.in the 
entan’lement of blade and leaf. ; 

The yellowhammer, tranquilly considering his golden breast shining in the 
sunset, observed, with some unacknowledged feeling akin to relief, that the 
hollow willow tree had lost its disquieting tenant. MADGE BLUNDELL. 


THE WOODLANDS | 
. .  . IN WINTER. 


T is in summer that we usually think of the merry wood 
land, but although the life and greenery are away il 
the dead months of winter, we are not quite sure tha 

the scenery is not more beautiful then. Something may eve: 
be said for the winter dawn. The sun does not rise with th 
glowing colours of June and the splendour of clouds that on 
sees in mid-ocean, but there is a softness an 
sweetness in the light of early winter morning: 
even when the sky is grey and forbidding, tha 
is not excelled at any other time of the yea 
Our -pictures, admirable though they be, gi 
but a faint idea of the landscape beauties 
winter. The artist has confined himself to ti 
solitary effect produced by frost, but there a 
many others to be noted. The trees then 
selves, stripped of their summer foliage, shov 
their outlines with a clearness paralleled at 1 
other time of the year. The great trunk an 
limbs, the graceful foliage, black against tl 
winter sky, show, perhaps, what we might 
call their nude beauty. Just as in a huma 
subject no dress or ornament can enhance t! 
natural beauty of the naked figure, so leaves and 
blossoms, though they have an_ exquisit 
attraction of their own, conceal, rather thai 
display, the fine lines and proportion of tre: 
forms. The miracles accomplished by the frost 
have become almost commonplace by constant 
looking at. The very popularity they have in 
our entertainments, as shown in the frost 
scenes of a pantomime or on the homely 
Christmas card, is a tribute to what they can 
perform. We have in one of our pictures a 
glade of the forest. To the withered herbage 
and bracken frost has given a delicate network 
of white foliage, all the more exquisite because 
we know how easily its frail and fragile beauty 
may be dissolved. In another picture we see 
a tree on which the frost has worked out an 
equally fine decorative scheme, edging and 
touching boughs and twigs with its fine tracery. 
It makes us think and imagine a clear sky at 
evening, when the red sun, seen through a 
tangie of tall trees, shows like some big blazing 
fire before it goes down, leaving behind it a 
red glow of clouds that gradualiy fade as the 
stars come out above the whitened forest. One 
thing only is needed to give the scene a touch 
of what we may expect in fairyland, and that 
is for the white moon, loveliest and coldest of 
all natural phenomena, to sail over the tree tops 
and cast its magical light across glade and 
thicket. To know it all, we ought to cultivate 
the habit of walking in the woods by moon- 
Copyright light. This not only gratifies one’s esthetic 
taste, but is curiously interesting as well. The 
wild creatures that have hidden all day come out now 
emboldened by hunger, the sharp and cutting cold giving 
zest to their appetite. Tiny mice, that one would think 
scarcely daring enough to venture out of their crevices at 
coverings, may be seen like I:ttle lines of black flying fro: 
point to point, afraid not only of the harmless human being 
who walks there, but of their natural enemies, also render 
ravenous by the cold. Above them with wide silent wil 
flies the owl with a vigilant eye on the open spaces, rea 
at a moment’s notice to pounce upon the small lives. Belo 
their enemy is the weasel, who hunts them from hole to hol 
but in these hard times even the rat becomes more of 
carnivorous animal than usual, and wages unceasing war on th 
mice. Rabbits hop about in the darkness, seeking tufts of gra 
on which they may feed, and the limping hare comes abstracted 
down the green rides or ventures out into the open field. W 
watched one the other night in close proximity to a large villag: 
He came out ona ridge of woodland and raised himself on his hird 
legs, stared round, and then at a slow and hesitating pace made 
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for a spinney on the brow of 
the hill. There his form could 
easily be discerned, as_ the 
vround under the trees is 
perfectly bare except for a 
carpet of red leaves. The hare 
hopped about, as if taking notes 
of the country, before he 
ventured to the gardens, from 
which he was separated by a 
few acres of very bare pasture. 
\t length he set off, still in 
hat slow, steady canter of his, 
stopped again at the gate, and 
ceemed to think several times 
helore entering. Cold and 
unger, however, appeared to 
xercise some pressure, and at 
ist he went in; but he could 
ot have had time to nibble 
ore than two bites ofa cabbage 
efore he came out at his best 
pace, making direct for the 
‘over from which he had 
riginally started. A small boy 
and a very fat yelping terrier 
who appeared on the meadow 
ufficiently explained his flight, 
and if his excitement was equal 
to theirs it is likely that he 
kept running for a long time. 
But nearly all woodland animals, 
except perhaps the.squirrel, are 
best observed at night. Deer 
hang about the thickets or 
venture to crop a little herbage 
by day, but it is at night that 
they take full liberty of roaming, 
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and in the virgin snow of early morning it is possible to 
see by their footmarks how near they come to human habita- 
re ~ >, sta alee r eY ~9 : H ; 

tions. Rabbits make long excursions by night, as may easily be 


seen by tracing their footmarks from their native burrow. 


Unless 


it be very cold, wen he is said to go to sleep, the badger also 
comes out at night and wanders very far indeed from his earth. 
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The badgers, we know very well, 
are never seen hunting or resting 
in any near proximity to their 
home. Providing no one disturbs 
or alarms them they come out 
within an hour of sunset, go 
off on their nocturnal ramble, 
and never return until the next 
morning begins to break. That 
is one reason why so many 
people are disappointed in their 
attempts to see them. If they 
go too late (and that often 
means as early as six o’clock 
on a winter's night), the place 
appears to be deserted of every- 
thing living, and to see badgers 
return is one of the most difficult 
feats for the field naturalist to 
achieve. It is very perplexing 
indeed, but it often happens 
that a man goes to watch these 
animals, sits down by the earth, 
as_ he thinks, at a very early 
hour, and stays there through 
the misery of a winter night 
and sees nothing. Yet if a thin 
gathering of snow be on the 
ground, he would probably find 
the next morning that the 
badgers have gone out and 
returned. Probably he thinks 
their dim figures were not easily 
noticed in the uncertain light, 
but that is very seldom the 
explanation. Badgers are quite 
easily seen by day by anyone 
who can judge the proper time, 


and if the spectator takes his seat upon the upper branches of a 
pollard they do not seem to recognise his presence either by scent 


or sight. 


In the bareness of winter the best opportunity is offered to 
watch the proceedings of that fiercest of all our little carnivora— 
the stoat. Ina wood which is maintained as a kind of sanctuary for 
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all sorts of wild 
creatures, and_ in 
which not even those 
deadly animals are 
killed, they may be 
often seen, during 
the bare months of 
winter, following 
their victims, the 
rabbits, or apparently 
engaged in making 
independent excur- 
sions. The other 
night the writer 
surprised one of 
them in his wander- 
ing. Apparently the 
fierce little animal 
was on the track of 
something or another, 
probably a_ rabbit, 
though no rabbit was 
visible, and he showed 
a very decided 
reluctance to go out 
of his way, even from 
fear of a human 
intruder, but on being 
threatened with a 
stick he seemed to 
think better of it, 
and ran up_ the 
nearest tree, which 
happened to be an 
aged and _ rotting 
pollard full of holes. 


rms 


Into one of the latter ( 4 4 
he jumped, but ar 7 Ps 
showed his resolu- ee Yi fn 


tion by persistently 
popping his head out, 
evidently trying to 
get back to his 
hunt. Unfortunately, 
or perhaps  fortu- 
nately for the rabbit, 
the onlooker made a 
decidedly hostile ihn 2 
demonstration, and 


he disappeared into HW. J. Vasey. ; A WINZER 


Ps 


the heart of the tree, 
so that the object of his search was safe for the moment. This was 
the iargest stoat we have ever seen, and in the twilight it looked 
almost the size of a polecat. It is very curious, by the by, that 
the number of stoats does not seem to exercise any perceptible 
effect on the quantity of rabbits. They do kill a number, because 
at times we have not only seen them hunting, but come 
upon the bodies of the rabbits with that wicked toothmark on 
the back of the head which is the sign-manual of the stoat. 
Yet the thickets literally swarm with them. This appears 
to offer convincing proof that the numbers of wild species of 
animals depend much more on a plentiful food supply and com- 
fortable accommodation than upon the number of their natural 
enemies. It is a principle that might be acted upon with 
advantage by all who preserve animals for sport or any other 
purpose, that is to say, give them plenty of food and covering, 
and there will be no need to exterminate any of their enemies, 
although a certain amount of keeping down may be judicious. 


IN THE GARDEN. 


ANNUAL FLOWERS.—First Worps. 

ITE annual flower adds greatly to the enjoyment of English gardeain +, 
and it is wise to look over now the seed lists to mark and order 
what is wanted for the coming season. Much depends upon the 
sowing of the seeds at the right time, and a few words now will te 
help:ul. Many annuals, Poppies, Nemophila, Limnanthes, Ompha- 
lodes linifolia, and the large annual Iberis, with the first batch of 

Sweet Peas, should have been sown la-t autumn—in August and September ; 
indeed, excep'ing Sweet Peas, scarcely any of these are worth sowing in spring. 
But there still will be the bulk o° the good annual and biennial flowers, and 
ihe large section of half-hardyv annuals that are raised in frames, prcked out 
when large enough, and put in place in the last davs of May or the earliest of 
June. Besides their garden use it should be remembered that some are wanted 
for cutting in some quantity, so that provision should be made for sowings in 
the reserve garden of Mignoreite, Sweet Peas, Sweet Sultan, Scabious, Stocks, 
and Asters. For this use of the Stocks and Asters the tallest growing and 
most branchi.g kin s are the best; indeed, observant gardeners’ eyes are 
being opened to the fact that these are nat only the best for cutting, but also 
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for garden — ornament. 
Both are plants whos: 
nature is to branch, and 
the dwarfing that has sv 
long gone on, in respons: 
to the false demand {cy 
general dwarfing fo) 
bedding use, is now so 
litle desired that seeds. 
men will do well to 
reconsider the whole 
question, 

A BEAUTIFUL ANNUAL, 
ASTER SINENSIS. 
This should also be 

named Callistephus 
sinensis. It has gained 
well-deserved popularity, 
and may be associated in 
this with the other bold 
Asters of the Comet and 
Ostrich Feather class 
Such popularity should 
show  seed-growers that, 
with the great growth of 
horticultural interes’, 
people are learning for 
themselves what i 
beautiful and desirable. 
There can scarcely be a 
doubt that all who have 
seen these Asters, and 
have acquired some know 
ledge o: garden material 
ard some power of ds- 
cernment between the 
better and the worse, will 
have them rather than 
the dwarfed forms. The 
dwarf ones are not entirely 
without their use, for they 
are charming in tiny 
cottage ga'dens, and much 
liked by poor people, who 
buv them, in pots from 
costermongers’ — Larrows, 
and these are uses worthy 
of all respect; but for 
wider garden use the 
larger-growing kinds are 
by far the best. 

Goop WALL PLANTs. 
Mr. Burrell, who 

manages the interesting 

gardens of the Duchess 
of Albany at Claremont, 

EFFECT. Copyright E-her, sends the following 

note about wall plants, and 
as he is well qualified to write about these it should prove help'ul to those with 
walls to cover with a be:utiful leafy growth, and in the appointed season an 

abundance of flowers. Mr. Burrell writes: ‘‘ The subjoined list comprises a 

few good wall plants that are growing here, and though few are mentioned, these 

are the best of their kind. 

“© Chimonanthus frayrans 2randifforus (Winter Sweet). — Though this 
shrubby plint has been long in commerce it is not common. It is a great 
improvement upon the type, being far more vigorous in ,rowth, and has flowers 
almost double tne size, of greater substance, and more pronounced colouring. 
Our plant covers about 300 square feet of wall. Like the type, it will adapt 
itself to almost any soil, and may also be increased by layers, which should remain 
in t'e ground two years before they are lifted. To this it may be added that 
the Win:er Sweet is so called because it blooms in w nter, the yellowish flowers 
being thickly set on the twiggy shoots, and their fragrance is delicious. 

“ Uhoisya ternata (Mexican Oran :e-flower).—This is another plant that is 
not at all particular in the matter of soil, and should be included in every 
collection, both for the sake of ils foliage and scent. One point in its cu'ture is 
of interest, z.e., considerably increased vigour may be obtained on good soil, but 
the growth is then more tender than that made by plants on ground with sand or 
gravel beneath, Excellent bushy plants can be easily and quickly obtained from 
layers. i: 

© Ahamnus alaternus variega us—From the foliage standpoint this is 
undoubtedly one of cur brightest wall plants, the silver branching being deep 
and clean, and on light and sandy soils it is well retained throuzhout the length 
of the long and slender shoots. It shows to best advantage when planted 
between dark green-leaved shrubs, such as Magnolia grandiflora, Choisya, 
or Escallonia macrantha. It can be increased by layers or cuttings, as may be 
deemed advisable. 

“© Cydonias.—Between the common scarlet and the lesser-known white 
variety trere are a considerable number of shades, the result of seedlings. All 
make beautiful wall plants, and if on a sunny aspect will flower very early, when 
there is 4ittle else in the way of colour in the girden. The flesh-coloured 
variety fruits and seeds more freely with me than the others, and it is from 
this that most of the seedlings have been obtained. A rather heavy loam is the 
best to use, this resulting in a short sturdy growth and large flowers. These 
remarks apply also to , 

‘© Zne Loqguat (Exiobotrya), which is worth « place on a warm aspect if thee 
are long stretches of wall. 

“ Ceanothuses are useful half-evergreen shrubs for supplying a shade of colour 
not often seen in wall plants. C. azareus is the best known, and of this there 
are several fine varieties, larger in flower and quite as vigorous in growth. 

* Spirea prunifolia fl.-pl.— This covers a large pier, and is very beautiful 
both in late spring and autumn. — It requires a fair amount of room, so that the 
long a'd slender branches can hang over and sow themselves to advantage. 
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When this is not practicable, I should not advise its inclusion in a list of 


wall plants. 


“‘ Deutzia crena/a fl.-pl.—This fills a large recess, and some of the branches 
Few shrubs are more beautiful. 

Weicela, with Magnolia grandiflora, Cercis canidensis, and 
ensis, both very old, still remain as examples of some of the things used for 


are fastened to the wall. 


A well-known Rose-grower sends the following suggestive note about the 


the 
sn ; 
} } Si 
walls by a bygone generation of planters. 
A Notre FOR ROSE-GROWERS WITH 
jmportance of manure for climbing Roses: 


understand why a fairly large plant of that delightful Rose, Félicité Peryetue, 
shcvld suddenly pat forth some remarsably vigorous and healthy growths, till I 
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IVY ATRO-PURPUREA AND WINTER JASMINE. 


The air is cold, tne sky grey, and Nature in her mi-chievous mood, snipping 


A few Kerrias and 
Wistaria 


FEEBLE PLANTS. Atro-purpurea. 


‘*Some years ago I cou'd not 


rec...ed a circumstance that solved the mystery. The plant was crowing near 
anid shed, and in this shed (which had a glass roof) a manure heap was 
mas; a large hole close by was filled with manure also. In course of time the ddied dan 
ma: ire heap was levelled to the ground, but that in the hole was allowed to not muddled up with other things. 


re: on with a coverin: of earth 
t with the result mentioned. 


wi the roots. Unless in the case of very strong specimens I should recommend 
a ture of loam and manure. This would necessiiate the removal of the 
pe s bad subsoil, but the improvement in the health of the plant would soon 
be arent. Many of the beautiful clambering Roses might be thus renewed. = 
Ia convinced that well-decomposed farmyard manure is the safest fertiliser to places. 
use or Roses. On? has only to examine a pot Rose to which some such 
mi e has been placed upon the crocks when repotting. and it will be found 
tha he white roots have taken complete possession of the manure, much benefit nz of the other. 
i” 
CROSS-FERTILISING AND SOWING SEEDs. 

It may not be generally known that considerable importatiors of Helleborus peat? mayen. 2 

nig © are received from Austria. Those who have the necessary leisure should banc of buildings. 


cro. -fertilise a few of the best flowers on a few plants, and make a sowing of seed 
When the seed is sown, as soon as it is ripe, sav in June, the 
seec ings appear above ground in the fol owing March or April. 


ever year, 


pla:'s grow freely. and flower 
fro:. the third to the fifth vear 


Ir seed, The-e seedling 
plan's are most luxuriant,. and 
yield a greater proport:on of 
lar and well-shaped flowers 


than as a rule is the case with 
divided plants, and by making 
anniial sowings a 
is more certainly kept up than 
hy any other method. It is 
worth noting that these flowers, 
freely visited by 
and flies, rarely seed weil unless 
cross-fertilised with pollen from 
otherindividual plants or varieties. 
It is best to get pollen-bearing 
plants ‘rom a friend’s garden at 
a distance, 


geod stuck 


though bees 


SEASONABLE NOTES, 
Plants in Cold Frames.—It 
necessary 10 well 
over these occasionally, and 
especially in the little cold frame 
we have so frequently advocated 
as a winter joy. The worst 
trouble is damp, which is pro- 
moted by not giving ventilat on, 
when opportunities occur and 
allowing decaying leaves to 
remain, It is not natural cold 
that kills many things, but dav/, 
which rots the whole plant, lea‘, 
stem, and eventually the root. 
Another evil is not keeping the 
soil just right, that is, neither too 
wet nor too dry, but in an equil 
condition, It is to ensure all 
necessary conditions that 
the use of crocks as drainage is 
enjoined. Loose material, such 
as hay cr straw, should always be 
ready in the event of severe frost, 
as these materials are excellent 
for covering up, and sometimes 
it will be needful to pack this 
round the sides. It may not 
he generally known that the 
material should be shaken on 
the glass thickly and when 
quite dry. 

Vixed Borders. —Though 
We advocate leaving the old ste:.s 
of any plants as long as possivle 
for their winter beauty, it is 
advisable to remove them now, of 
course not interfering with any 
leaves that form a natural pro- 
tection. We may cite the 
German Iris as an instance of 
this. The border will need 
some nourishment this year, 


is most look 


these 


owing to the remarkable growth 
made by the plants last season. 
Therefore top-dress with well- 
totted manure, which should be 
sprea’ evenly over the surface 
and { rked in later. 





Many feeble climbers upon walls would be 
he! dif some such store could be pliced near, but not immediately in contact 
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the Winter Sweet in one corner and spoiling the white Christmas Roses that 
dare to look pure and wholesome in early January. 
Fros's may play wild pranks and make the hardiest plants limp and sad, but 
the Ivy glows with warm colourirg, not always a shade of green, but a rich 
purple of varying tones, such as in the best of all Ivies for winter, that named 
Tt has been grown for many years past in the excellently kept 
garden of the Royal Horticultural Society at Chiswick, and its neatly-cut leaves 
are worthy of the decorator’s use, just as we use the pretti!y veined and coloured 
leaves of our common hedgerow Ivy in winter and the early year. 
the Ja-mine is full of flowers at Christmas, and the colouring of the Ivy leaf 
and the yellow of the Jasmine make a warm and cheery association. 
reminds one how useful the green flower-lined sho ots of the winter Jasmine are 
for cutting, but they must be simply used, pe-haps with a few Ivy sprays, but 


But the Ivy is impervious. 


Sometimes 


This 


The roots of the Rose very soon found out es 


OLD* COUNTRY HOUSES 


AST year we reviewed in these columns an extremely 

interesting book on ‘Secret Chambers and Hiding- 
The author, Mr. Allan Fea, has recently 
produced another book, ‘‘ Picturesque Old Houses” 
(Bousfield and Co.), which retains many characteristics 
It is apparent that Mr. Fea has travelled a great 
deal in the out-of-the-way regions of rural England, and has 
kept his eyes open for what is picturesque and curious in the 
This volume is really a record of his 
impressions, and need not be consulted by those who require the 
sort of information supplied by a topographical work or a guide 
He seems to have gone exactly where the spirit led him, 


and the charm of his com- 
ments is that they are made 
at random. We turn to 
the index and look up 
Moreton Pinkney as an 
example. He tells of a 
railway journey to this out 
of-the-way Northampton- 
shire hamlet, made while 
there was running to it, or 
rather crawling, ‘one 
obsolete passenger train.” 
He visited the famous 
church at Canons Ashby, 
and has a considerable 
gossip about the neigh- 
bourhood; but whoever 
hopes to have his curiosity 
satisied about Moreton 
Pinkney will be 
appointed. By whom this 
village was built, how old 


dis- 


it is, what were the 
eccupations of its early 
inhabitants, and all such 


questions, remain — un- 
answered, and so it is 
throughout the book. One 
often comes across quaint 
and interesting informa- 
tion, but it is certain that 
nine times out of ten you 
seek in vain for anything 
you really desire to find. It 
is a matter for regret that 
Mr Fea was not able to 
get better pictures. The 
sketches are not without 
cleverness in their way, but 
the most they dois toshow 
how inferior sketches are to 
photographs for the purpose 
of instructive architectural 
illustration. Our readers 
will be well fitted to make 
a comparison, because they 
must be very familiar with 
a very large number of the 
houses mentioned here, 
such as Hever Castle, 
Great Tangley, Bramshill, 
Wroxton Abbey, Claydon 
House, and Compton 
Wynyates. But apart from 
its illustrations the book is 
a very pleasant one to take 
up and dip into occasion- 
ally. To read it right 
through would be more or 
less a task. 
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OME two miles north of the old Buckinghamshire town of these things were we shall now proceed to relate, before s ing 
Newport Pagnell, on a gentle eminence above the river anything about the Gayhurst gardens, which have taken on new 
Ouse, which thereabout extends into marshy flats, stands features and grown in beauty since the times of which we speak. 
the old manor house of Gayhurst, formerly Gotehurst, Shortly after the conquest Gotehurst, to call it by its old n ime, 
which is a place of considerable dignity and architectural was a possession of Odo, Bishop of Bayeux, and it afterwards 
merit, as is manifest from our pictures, while its garden attractions passed through the families of Nowers, Nevill, and Mulsho. 
are very conspicuous. It is also a place which has an interesting Pennant, who gives some description of the house, says that it 
history, and whose ancient possessors have done some things was begun in the year 1597, and was afterwards improved by 
that are likely to sound as long as English history lasts. What William Mulsho, the last owner of his name. : 


Mary, his only daughter 
and heiress, married in 1596 
Sir Everard Digby, who was 
esteemed in his time one of the 
finest gentlemen in England. 
He wasa handsome and accom- 
plished man, was received at 
the Court of Elizabeth, and 
had_ several marks of her 
favour. He possessed large 
estates in Rutland, Leices- 
tershire, and Lincolnshire, and 
was connected with many of 
the greatest families in Eng- 
land. Digby was of great 
stature, and much bodily 
strength, was attached to 
field sports, and proficient in 
hawking and hunting. About 
the year 1599 he fell under 
the influence of Catesby, who 
seems to have obtained extra- 
ordinary power over him, 
drawing him into that dark 
conspiracy, in which they were 
so deeply concerned, and in 
which Digby was destined to 
play a gloomy part. He had 
been a ward of the Crown, 
and in consequence had _ been 
educated asa Protestant, but, 
in the year before the Queen’s 
death, he turned his back upon 
the courtly prospect before him, 
and, returning to his Bucking- 
hamshire estate, embraced the 
religion of his fathers. He 
was, however, one of those 
ready to welcome James at 
Belvoir, and was knighted there 
in April, 1603. It would appear 
that it was with difficulty he 
was induced to join the con- 
spiracy against the King. 
Catesby lured him on, and 
deceived him by — specious 
arguments, until at length his 
doubts and misgivings were 
silenced, and he threw himself 
enthusiastically into the cau-e, 
contributing much money 
its purposes. There is some 
reason to believe that he was 
never so fully trusted as tie 
others. The part which be 
was to play kept him awiy 
from London. He was ‘> 
co-operate with the gener.! 
movement by inviting b's 
friends to foment a rising :1 
eiaiatiaiae THE PORCH. “COUNTRY LIFE.” the Midlands by bringing them 
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together at 
Dunchurch in 
Warwickshire, 
under the pretext 
of joining a 
hunting expedi- 
tion on Duns- 
moor Heath. 
When the plot 
fell through, and 
revengeful hands 
were upon the 
track of the con- 
spirators, Digby 
sought shelter in 
a wood. The 
pursuers were 
almost upon him, 
and he thought 
it best to dismiss 
his attendants, 
telling them they 
might keep what 
money they had, 
and shift for 
themselves. Two 
of them stuck to 
him, and the 
three sought 
concealment in a Copyright 
dry pit ina wood. 

They were soon discovered, however, and the cry was raised, 
‘‘Here he is! Here heis!” Digby, advancing on horseback, 
replied, ‘Here he is, indeed! What then?” and, coming 
towards them, made as if he would ride them down. His 
plight, however, was seen to be hopeless, and, giving himself up, 
he was taken, and seit to the Tower. Condemnation followed, 
and, being drawn on a hurdle with three of his accomplices 
to the place of execution, he behaved with some dignity, and 
before being hanged, drawn, and quartered, protested that 
‘ather Gerard was innocent in the piot, a statement which 
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historical enquiry 
has vindicated. 
Digby, the 
conspirator, 
seems to have 
secured the 
estates at Gay- 
hurst to his 
successor, the 
still more famous 
Sir Kenelm 
Digby, who was 
born in the 
house in 1603, 
and was brought 
up there. Sir 
Kenelm Digby, 
author, naval 
commander, and 
diplomatist, had 
a Stra ie e 
romantic career, 
and was. an 
enigma to many. 
One contem- 
porary compared 
him to Pico 
Della Mirandola 
for the univer- 


HALF-CIRCLE OF YEIWV. “COUNTRY LIFE™ sality of his 


knowledge, whil 
another styled him “the Pliny of his age for lying.” To John 
Evelyn he was “an arrant mountebank.” He fell in love with 
Venetia, daughter of Sir Edward Stanley of Tonge Castle, a 
lady of rare beauty and of great intellectual attainments, who 
had been his playfellow in childhood. His mother opposed 
the match, but the two pledged their troth, and Digby 
went to Paris, where he was received at the French Court. 
Lest worse things should come: to him, he thought it well 
to publish a report of his death, and to fly to Italy, where 


he spent two years in Florence. He was in Madrid when 
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Charles and Buckingham came there on the business of the 
Spanish wedding, and his handsome person and charming 
manners made him a great favourite with the Spanish ladies. 
He returned to Portsmouth in 1623, and sojourned for a time 
with his mother at Gayhurst. Wher’ James knighted him 
at Hinchenbrooke, that monarch, out of constitutional nervous- 
ness, turned his face away from the sword, and would have 
thrust it into Digby’s eye, if Buckingham had not interposed. 
The lovers again met, and they were married in 1625, when he 
had explained the report of his death, and the adventures in 
which he had been concerned. There is much of romance 
in the relations of Kenelm Digby and Venetia Stanley. <A 
large edible snail, the helix pomatia, abounds in the woods 
at Gayhurst, and is quite peculiar to the place. These were 
originally brought from the South of France by Sir Kenelm 
Digby for his wife, who was then fading away in consumption. 
The snails are 
whitish in colour, 
tinged with red, 
bury themselves 
in the autumn, 
and hibernate 
until the spring. 

Sir Kenelm 
Digby's eldest 
son was_ killed 
at St. Neot’s 
battle, and his 
younger son, 
John Digby, 
succeeded at 
Gayhurst. The 
place then came 
to two co- 
heiresses, who 
married respec- 
tively Sir John 
Conway and Mr. 
Richard Mostyn, 
and these gentle- 
men sold 
Gayhurst in 1704 
to Mr. George 
Wright, son 


of Sir Nathan Copyright 
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Wright, Lord Keeper of the Privy Seal. It was purchased 
along with the manor of Stoke Geddington at the cost of 
£27,000. The descendants of the new possessor continued 
to reside there until 1830, when the sole daughter and 
heiress of the last Wright of Gayhurst died. The estates then 
devolved upon the family of Wyndham of Cromer in Norfolk, 
the name of Wright being adopted in addition, and they have 
since passed to the present proprietor. They are certainly a 
beautiful possession. 

Having now described the very interesting history of Gay- 
hurst, something may be said about the house itself. It obviously 
belongs to two periods mainly, for, while the east and north 
fronts bear the aspect of Tudor or Jacobean times, the west 
front is of a much later period, and has tasteful classic features. 
A house with such a history must needs have had something 
mysterious about it, and there formerly existed hiding-holes, but 
these have been 
swept away. 
One is said to 
have been con- 
cealed by _ its 
revolving — roof, 
which formed the 
floor of an upper 
apartment, and 
here legend sa\ 
that Digby and 
Catesby, and 
even Guy 
Fawkes himseti, 
discussed — their 
nefarious _—pio- 
jects. Those 
times are lo g 
departed, = aid 
now it is 
pleasing to look 
upon the things 
they have it 
behind. In tre 
broad and 
substanti 
facade, with 
twisted — gab! 
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jections, and, above all, its 
characteristic Jacobean porch, 
the east front is admirable. On 
the north side, too, there is much 
of the same character. Wemay 
admire also the classic features 
on the west side, as well as those 
of the neighbouring church, 
which is attributed to Wren. 
We are here more concerned 
with the marked features of the 
gardens of this very attractive 
place. Cowper, the poet, who 
lived at Olney, only a few miles 
away, Was in ecstasies with the 
beauties of the spot. ‘The 
situation is happy, the gardens 
elegantly disposed, the hothouse 
in the most flourishing state, 
and the orange trees the most 
captivating creatures of the kind 
I ever saw.” The Gayhurst 
gardens have undergone many 
changes since that time, and 
their beauties are mostly found 
in the special manner in which 
the architecture is carried ;out- 
ward, in an original manner, 
which should offer a suggestion 
to many, in the dense hedges 
of yew. The sculptured pillars, 
with conventional anchors on 
their sides, suggesting to us the 
sea voyages of Sir Kenelm 
Digby, and _ their curiously 
ornate finials, are admirable in 
their quaintness and originality. 
3etween them extend long yew 
hedges of fine growth to form 
the garden enclosure, cut in the 
unusual and very beautiful 
manner illustrated in the 
pictures. There are also columns 
of yew, in some places, with con- 
necting arches which are quite unusual, and very striking as 
garden features. The dark hue of the dense green contrasts 
admirably with the lighter green of the lawn, and forms a 
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fine background to the garden 
flowers. The ‘immemorial yey” 
gives indeed great distinctioy ; 
the Gayhurst gardens, and 
there not merely in the clip; 
form, but in natural growth «5 
fine and beautiful chara, 
When in the spring its “ gon.) 
is kindled at the tips,” the ef .; 
is very beautiful. There «+. 
sunny glades and long outh 
under the outstretched bran 
of these solemn trees, which 
particularly delightful. 

But the foliage at Gayh 


0 
iS 


is not confined to the \ 
There is, indeed, consider 
variety at the place. There 


wide open stretches in the p 
also, which are sunny ;.-<d 
attractive, and there is a { 
pond, and everywhere Natu: 
beautiful. But, after all, 
great old house, bearing u: sy 
its face the evidence of suc 
sive generations, and stand 
in the midst of quaint 
regular gardens, and the mas. 
of the dark tree in natural > 4 
simple topiary fashion, are w). 
we should admire in this «/d 
garden of Buckinghamsh 
Delightful it is to walk in 
green gloom of the half-cii 
of yew beneath the dow 
stretched arms of the trees. 
In publishing the pictures 
we cannot but draw attenti 
to the extraordinary richness of 
iitngland in houses of this class. 
They are a striking illustration 
of the wealth, the taste, and, in 
a manner, the enterprise of ow 
Tudor and Stuart ancestors 
They deserve to be treasured and maintained in that state in 
which we depict Gayhurst, which, indeed, within recent times has 
come to a state of perfection it probably never knew before. 
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THE CARRIER’S TALE. | 


By M. 


-ES, Id "low I do see a many queer things while I be 
a-goin’ o’ my rounds, year in, year out, every Tuesday 
an’ Friday so reg’lar as clockwork — only when 
Christmas Day do fall on a Friday, or Boxin’ Day, 
an’ then I do have to put it off. E-es, I do often say 

to Whitefoot when he an’ me be joggin’ along; ‘ Whitefoot,’ 

1 d’ say, ‘if you an’ me was to get a-talkin’ of all we've a-seea 

in our day, Lard! we could tell some funny tales.’ Whitefoot 

do seem to take jist so much notice as what I do do—he be the 
knowin’est mare in the country. There! ye midn’t notice as 
he be a-goin’ along a bit unwillin’ to-day, same as if he hadn't 
a-got much heart in him; ‘tis because he knows so well as me 
what day ‘tis—Friday, d’ye see? He d’ know he'll have to bring 
back a heavy load. Fridays we calls at Brewery for two or 
three cases 0’ bottled beer—we do bring ’em full o’ Fridays up to 

Old’s, at Graychurch—right a-top o’ the hill—an’ we do fetch 

back empties o’ Tuesdays, an’ then ye should jist see Whitefoot 

a-steppin’ along. 

“* K-es, we do see all sorts o’ things, an’ we do hear all 
kind o’ talk. Miffs do go on many a time under that there wold 
ereen shed. When | do hear folksa-havin’ words one wi’ t’ other, 
I do never take notice if I can help it. Sometimes they ‘Il be 
for drawin’ me in. ‘ Don’t ye think so, Jan?’ one ‘ull say ; and 
then another ’ull go ‘I’m sure Jan ‘ull agree wi’ I.’ An’ I do 
always make the same answer, ‘ Settle it among yourselves, good 
folks,’ savs 1; ‘1 don’t take zides wi’ one nor yet wi’ t’ other. 
’Tis my business for to drive, an’ 1 do do that,’ I do tell ’em, ‘and 
don’t interfere wi’ nothin’ else.’ 

‘One day I d’ mind, Mrs. Collins, what fell out wi’ her 
daughter for marryin’ some chap down to Bere—dalled if she 
didn’t meet the young woman plump in my cart! And they 
hadn't been speakin’ for above a year. 

“You see, ‘twas this way. I took up Mary—that’s the 
darter—an’ her little child—a hinfant it was, not above four or 
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five month old; I took ‘em up first, an’ we was goin’ along the road 
Branston ways, an’ it was gettin’ darkish when the old lady met us. 

«“*Can you make room for me, Jan?’ she says. ‘1 bain't 
so young as I was, an’ I’ve a-got a pair o' new boots what do 
fair lame me.’ 

«“*To be sure, mum,’ says I. 
along of I,’ I says, ‘ here in front. 
under the shed.’ 

“ Well, she sits her down, an’ all of a minute the little baby 
under the shed begins a-cryin’, an’ poor Mary she _ begins 
a-hushin’ of it an’ a-talkin’ to it; and soon as ever the wold 
’o90man hears her voice she gives a great start what very near!) 
throws her off the seat. - 

“«*Studdy, mum,’ says i; ‘if you do go a-jumpin up a 
down like that we'll be a-droppin’ of ye into the road,’ I says. 

«She made no answer and never turned her head. 

‘Well, the baby kep’ on a-cryin’ and a-cryin’—it had bee 
vaccinated or some such thing—an’ the mother kep’ hushin’ it, 
an’ at last the wold ’ooman couldn’t hold out no longer. 

“«Give I that child, Mary,’ says she, sharp-like. ‘1 
‘low you don’t know how to hold it,’ she says. ‘’Tis a shame t 
let a pore little hinfant scream like that. I d’ low *twill do its 
a mischief.’ 

“Qh, mother,’ says poor Mary; an’ she begins to © 
herself as she hands over the child. 

“Well, soon as ever Mrs. Collins had a-got hold o’ the litt 
thing, an’ got the little face up again hers an’ began singin’ to | 
an’ pattin’ it, an’ rockin’ it, it did stop cryin’—’'twas a knowl 
little thing, that baby, I did al’ays say afterwards, for ’twas th: 
done the job. The wold body. was so pleased as could be. 

«© ¢ Didn't I say you didn’t know how to hold it?’ says sh 
“«?Tis a very fine child too,’ she says. 

“And then, ‘oh, mother,’ says Mary, ‘I did so want ye ' 


see it.’ 


‘Up wi’ ye; you can set 
There bain’t much room 
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« And so they made friends straight off, and Mary went home 
wi her mother to tea. 


‘‘Coortin’? Well, we don’t see so much o’ that—not these 
times. The yoong chaps be all for bicylin’ these days; they 
wouldn’t be bothered wi’ travellin’ in my cart. But I do mind 
one queer thing what happened many years ago now—dally! 
‘twas the very queerest thing as ever I knowed, or did happen in 
these parts. 

‘*Twas one Tuesday. I wur jist puttin’ in Whitefoot, an’ a 
ew o’ my fares was a-standin’ about waitin’ for I to be ready to 
tart when J see a great big fellow marchin’ down the hill from 
Id’s. 

‘“««Goin’ Branston way ?’ says he with a nod to I. 

«K-es,’ [ says, ‘I be goin’ Branston way. Be you a 
tranger here?’ says I. ‘All the folks as lives about here do 
now as Branston is my way.’ 

‘«T’m a stranger and I’m not a stranger,’ says he. ‘ My 
ks used to live here. I used to live with my grandfather up 
ynder at Whitethorns,’ he says. ‘He was called old Jesse 
aylor—d’ye mind him ?’ 

“¢] mind him very well,’ says I. ‘A fine wold fellow.’ 

-«* Well, I come here to have a look at his grave,’ says the 
yong chap. ‘’Twas a notion I had.’ 

*¢* Let me see,’ says I, turnin’ round to look at ’en as 1 were 
climbin’ into the cart, for Whitefoot was hitched by this time, 
et me see who mid you be then? Wold Taylor had nigh upon 
rty grandchildren—I heerd ’en say so many a time.’ 

«¢QOh, I’m one of Abel’s lot,’ says he; ‘Abel Taylor was my 
ither’s name. He emigrated wi’ half-a-dozen of us when I was 
little lad no higher than the shaft there; my name is Jim Taylor. 
have spent most of my life in the States ; I scarce call myself a 
‘ritisher now,’ says he. 

“«« Dear, to be.sure,’ says Mrs. Mayne, what was a-standin’ 
y, ‘’tis very sad for to hear ye say that, Mr. Taylor. Ye must 
‘el very mournful havin’ to live out abroad.’ 

«JT don’t know that,’ says he. He was a honest, good- 
natured-lookin’ chap, but when he says ‘I don’t know that’ he 

oked real melancholy. There; ye’d think some awful mis- 
fortune had happened. ‘I don’t know that,’ he says; ‘there’s 
‘ood and bad all over the world, and there’s as much bad as 
good in England, I guess.’ 

‘He had a funny way o’ talking: 
for to say ‘I d’ ’low.’ 

‘They was all in the cart by this time, an’ Whitefoot was 
a-trottin’ out so brisk as could be. He was a young mare then, 
and ’twas a Tuesday, as I say, an’ he knowed he’d have only the 
empties to carry along. 

“Wold Maria Robbins was a-sittin’ jist behind Jim Taylor—— 
a great talker she was, al’ays ready to gossip about her neigh- 
bours. She did sit a-starin’ an’ a-starin’ at this here Jim Taylor 
till I reckon he felt her eyes fixed on ’en, for he turns round 
smilin’ wi’ some talk about the weather. But ’twasn’t the 
weather as Maria did want to be talkin’ on. 

*“*]’m sorry, Mr. Taylor,’ says she, ‘as you’ve a-been dis- 
appointed like in your country,’ she says. ‘I’m sorry England 
didn’t come up to your expectations.’ 

‘“‘ He laughed and began pulling at his girt brown beard. 

«Twill maybe l’arn me not to expect too much,’ he says. 

‘“*¢T’ll go warrant ’twas a maid what played some trick on 
ye, says Maria, 
a-turnin’ her 
head on one side 
same as an old 
Poll-parrot. 

*«¢ Maids be 
tricky things,’ 
says he; but he 
didn’t give her 
no more. satis- 
faction. 

‘Well, Mrs. 
Mayne, who was 
a-sitting on the 
other side o’ 
the cart, was jist 
as anxious to pick 
all she could out 
of ’en, an’ says 
she, pokin’ out 
her head from 
under the shed: 

ot ad “low, 
she says, ‘there 
isn’t many 
I-nglish maids as 
would fancy the 
notion of goin’ 
cut abroad to 
get married. 
Most Ienglish 


‘I guess,’ he says, meanin’ 
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maids,’ says she, ‘likes to settle down near their own folks, an’ 
not be tolled off amongst strangers.’ 

‘¢The wold ’ooman had jist knocked the nail on the head. 
The chap turns round about again wi’ his back to ’em both, an’ 
the dark look on his face. 

‘«* Folks are free to please themselves,’ says he, arter a bit, 
‘but they should know their own minds. It shouldn’t be «1 
will’ one day and “I won't” the next.’ 

‘“¢ Well, he didn’t seem in the humour to talk much after 
this, and we did drive on half a mile or so wi'out openin’ our 
lips, till all at once we came to a turn in the road, and there 
was a lot o’ folks a-waitin’ for I. 

“**T was Meadway what lives down there in the dip, an’ his 
wife an’ three or four of his sons an’ daughters, an’ a couple 
o’ chaps what works for ’en; they was all gathered round his 
niece, Tamsine, as was standin’ waitin’ for I, dressed very nice 
for travellin’. 

“They was makin’ sich a din when I pulled up a body 
could scarce hear hisself speak. 

«Up wi’ the box,’ says one, a-tossin’ it up a’most afore | 
could get my feet out o’ the way. ‘ Here be thv bandbox, muidie,’ 
says another. ‘ Now, Jan, make room. Good luck, my dear.’ 

“’*T was old Tom Meadway as did say that, an’ he no sooner 
let fall the word than the whole lot of ’em took it up. *Twas 
‘Good luck’ here, and ‘Good luck’ there, and the poor maid 
pulled about from one side to the other, an’ sich kissin’ I thought 
she’d be in pieces afore I did have her in my cart. 

*“*At last she got in. Maria did have to go and sit next Mrs. 
Mayne, and Tamsine Meadway took her place behind Jim Taylor, 
what sat next I. 

“Drop us-a line so soon as you get to the other side,’ says 
Mrs. Meadway. 

*** Mind ye tell us what he’s like,’ cried one o’ the maids. 

“Lard, Tamsine,’ says another, ‘I could wish I was you.’ 

‘*Then they did all start a-cheerin’, an’ two of ‘em popped 
their heads in under the shed, laughin’ fit to split, and throwin’ 
somethin’ at the poor maid, an’ she jumps up an’ throws it out 
again, an’ then another maid comes an’ throws a handful o’ 
summat almost into her face. 

***Come,’ says I, ¢ I'd best be gettin’ on, or they'll make an 
end on ye, maidie.’ So I touches up Whitefoot, an’ we soon 
leaves ‘em all behind, laughin’ an’ shoutin’. 

*** Yeshouldn’t ha’ thrown back the shoe,’ says Mrs. Mayne 
to Tamsine ; ‘that was for luck, my dear.’ 

“«¢ They mid ha’ shown a bit more feelin’,’ says Tamsine, 
and a body could hear that she weren’t far off cryin’. 

‘**¢ Tf all the tale be true what I hear,’ says Maria Robbins, 
‘you be a very brave young ’ooman. Be it really true as you 
be goin’ to’Merica to marry a man what you've never seen ?’ 

““* Why, of course “us true,’ puts in Mrs. Mayne, ‘and a 
very good job, too. What could anybody do, you know, Miss 
Robbins ?’ she says to Maria. ‘There's poor Robert Meadway 
left his family terrible bad off, and such a lot of ’em, too, and 
none of ’em fit to earn a penny wiout it’s Tamsine herself.’ 

“¢ Why didn’t she take a place, then?’ says Maria. ‘I’da 
deal sooner go to sarvice nor set out on this ’ere wild goose chase. 
Ye’ll have to work just so hard,’ she says, turnin’ to Tamsine, 
‘and the Lard knows what sort of a place it is you be a-goin’ to, 
nor what kind of a chap your husband ‘ull turn out to be.’ 

“¢T shouldn't 
mind the work,’ 
says Tamsine; 
‘of course I'd 
be willin’ to work 
for my husband, 
whoever he mid 


be.’ 

‘* She had a 
kind of soft, 
pleasant voice, 
and Jim, when 


he heerd it, did 
turn round to 
look at her. I 
did turn round, 
too. 

“What's 
this tale?’ says 
i® ‘I never 
heerd nothin’ of 
it,’ I says. 

“« Ah,’ says 


Mrs. Mayne, 
‘Meadways did 
keep it dark, 


d’ye see, till all 
was settled; but 
tis quite true as 
Tamsine here be 
a-goin’ out to 
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America to get wed to a man what lives out there. A very 
90d match it do seem to be, too. A large tarm, I d’ ‘low, and 
a comfortable house. And ‘Tamsine’s intended do write 
beautiful letters, Mrs. Meadway telled I.’ 

“Tamsine says nothin’, but keeps on pickin’ up the little bits 
o’ rice what her cousins had throwed at her, an’ droppin’ of ’em 
out o’ the cart. She was a very handsome maid, wi’ black eyes 
an’ hair, an’ a pretty bit o’ colour as a general thing, but her face 
was so white as chalk that day. 

“«« Well,’ says Maria, speakin’ a bit sour, as wold maids will 
when there’s talk of young ones gettin’ wed. ‘1 don’t think it’s 
at all proper nor becoming to go answer they advertisements 
\ hat comes in the papers, an’ for such a thing as wediock—Lard 
ha’ mercy me,’ she says, ‘however had ye the face to do it, 
Tamsine ?’ 

*««*Twas my cousin Martha what did it,’ says poor Tamsine, 
hangin’ down her head. ‘’Twas in the Western Gazette—a very 
respectable paper, my uncle says. We was lookin’ out for a 
place for me, and Martha she saw the advertisement. It said 
the gentleman wanted a wife from Dorset. Martha said it did 
seem like a chance for I, an’ she took and wrote straight off, 
more for a bit of fun than anything else, but when the answer 
came it was wrote quite in earnest. It said the gentleman had 
knowed some girl what came from Dorset, an’ he’lowed he’d like 
a Dorset wife. He gave two references, one to a bank what 
said, when my uncle wrote, he was very respectable and well-off, 
and one toa minister as said he was a very good man and ’ud 
make any ’ooman happy. We be chapel-folk, too, and Uncle 
Meadway said the offer did seem the very thing for I.’ 

“«* You were forced into it, then?” says Jim Taylor, speakin’ 
out straight and sharp. 

«Oh, forced,’ says she, makin’ shift to look up, ‘I couldn’t 
say forced.’ 

‘But there were the big tears gatherin’ in her eyes— 
anybody could see she hadn’t h:d much say in the matter. 

*““* My uncle said,’ she goes on, ‘I could have some of the 
little ones sent out to me by an’ by, an’ Mr. Johnson wrote very 
nice about it, and said he wouldn’t have no objections.’ : 

«What d’ye say the party’s name is?’ axes young Taylor, 
very quick. 

**¢ Johnson—Samuel Johnson,’ says the poor maid. 

** Well, if ye’ll believe me, the chap got so red in the face as 
if somebody had hit ’en. 

***Samuel Johnson,’ says he. ‘ For the Lard’s sake, where 
does he live ?’ 

“**Tis in California,’ says Tamsine; ‘ he’ve a-got a farm—a 
ranch he calls it, at a place called Longwood.’ 

*«*Sakes ative!’ cries Jim, an’ he sits there gawkin’ at the 
maid. 

«* Of all the durned cheek!’ says he afiast, speaking in his 
queer fayshion. ‘If the boys around was to know he had the 
face to ax a young British girl to marry him, I tell ye what,’ 
he says, ‘ he’d be lynched afore he knew where he was!’ 

““¢ Dear, to be sure,’ cries Mrs. Mayne, a-clappin’ of her 
hands together, ‘ what’s wrong wi’ the man ?’ 

‘“*P’raps he’s got a wife already,’ says Maria. 

*** Maybe tisn’t the same Samuel Johnson,’ says I. ‘I d’ 
‘low I seem to ha’ heerd o’ the name afore.’ 

*««?Tis a play-actin’ kind o’ a name,’ says Maria. 

‘* Poor Tamsine, she was so white as any sheet, an’ she did 
stretch out her hand an’ grab hold o’ Jim by the sleeve, an’ 
shake ’en. 

«Vell I quick,’ she cried; an’ then she drops her hand, 
an’ begins a-cryin’. 

*** No, don’t tell me,’ she says; ‘don’t ye tell me nothing. 
I’m bound every way. I’ve a-passed my word,’ says she; ‘an’ 
he’s actually sent the money for my ticket. ican’t go back now!’ 

*** Yes, but you shall go back,’ cries Jim, a-catchin’ of her 
by the wrist. ‘I'll not stand by—no honest man could, an’ see a 
young girl—a good honest young girl, sold to such a chap as 
Johnson. Why, he’s a nigger!’ he cries. 

‘** Poor Tamsine, I thought she'd ha’ fell off the seat. 

*«¢ A black man!’ screeches she. 

“« As black as my shoes,’ says Jim. ‘A great big, oily, dirty 
nigger,’ says he. 

‘« He didn’t pick his words, d’ye see. 

««*\Vhy, his head’s as woolly as a sheep’s back,’ he says. 
‘No, my girl,’ he goes on, ‘it can’t be allowed.’ 

«* But I'm bound,’ says Tamsine, wi’ her face working 
pitiful. 

‘** You areno more boundnor lam,’’sayshe. ‘The rascal’s 
imposed on ye shameful. He knows right well he’d no business 
to ax a white girl to marry him wiout tellin’ her all the truth. 
Why didn’t he ax you straight if you’d be willin’ to take up wi’ 
a black man? But he knowed a deal better nor that.’ 

“«« But perhaps it isn’t the same Mr, Johnson,’ says Mrs. 
Mayne. ‘It ’ud be a pity for the maid to give up her husband 
if there was any mistake.’ 

‘“«*T know Longwood in California,’ says Jim, ‘as well as 
I know my own hand. 1 was there only last fall. ’Tisn’t a 
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very big place, an’ I knowed everyone ‘as lives there. I know: 
Samuel Johnson well—he come to chapel reg’lar. I reckon, 


says he, ‘the name o’ the minister as recommended him was 
Ebenezer Strong.’ 
‘“«« F-es,’ says Tamsine, ‘that’s the name. The Reverend 


Ebenezer Strong.’ 

“«That’s it,’ shouts Jim. ‘Why, he’s a coloured m 
hisself—he wouldn’t be likely to find fault wi’ the man for bei,’ 
a nigger. You mustn’t ha’ no more to do wi’ him, my gir! 
"Iwas a mercy I met ye, and could warn ye in time.’ 

“¢QOh! but what can I do?’ cries the poor maid, a-sobbin’ 
fit to break her heart. ‘There’s not a bit o’ use in my goi 
back. None of ’em would believe the tale. My uncle wou 
make me go all the same, I know.’ 

“««E-es, to be sure,’ says Maria Robbins, looking at Ji 
very sour-like; ‘’tisn’t very likely as Mr. Meadway ‘ud be p 
off by.a chance tale from a stranger. here he’ve a-been at t! 
expense o’ gettin’ everythin’ ready for the maid, and this ’e 
gentleman what writes so straightforward an’ sends the mon 
so handsome, may be some quite other Mr. Johnson. I mind,’ 
says Maria, ‘the time’o’ the Crimee War, Miss Old went in: 
deep black for some chap called John Old, what got kill 
out abroad, and what she reckoned was her brother, an’ ’twasn 
him at all.’ 

*««Samuel Johnson, 0’ Longwood, is a_ nigger,’ cries Ji 
smacking his hands together. ‘His grandfather was a slave. 
He belonged to some queer. old gentleman what gave ’en t! 
name to start wi’, ‘cause *twas the name of some old anci 
chap what wrote a book or some such thing; an’ this chap \ 
named for him Samuel Johnson too. There aint no mistake, 
you bet,’ says he. 

“Well, Tamsine was a-cryin’ and a-shakin’ all over like 
aspen leaf all this time; and when Maria was advisin’ her to | 
sensible an’ not harken to them sort of idle tales, I thought 
she’d ha’ had a fit. I could ha’ laughed any other time to hear 
wold Maria, as was so dead again’ the girl marryin’ when she 
thought ’twas a nice match, an’ now she was all for her doin’ ii, 
though she seed how skeart the poor maid was. Mrs. Mayne 
had a softer heart. 

“<If this be really true, Jan,’ she says, lookin’ at I, ‘it do 
seem a pity for the maid to go any forrarder. Better for her to 
stay at. home and go to sarvice,’ says she. ‘There, ‘Tamsine, 
give over cryin’. Nobody can force ye to go to America or to 
take up wi’ this ’ere nigger against your will. Go back an’ tell 
your uncle what you’ve a-heard, an’ let him keep ye a bit longer 
till ye’ve a-got a situation.’ 

“« ¢Qh, I dursn’t go back,’ says poor Tamsine. An’ then 
Jim reaches towards her and takes her by the hand again. 

“¢ Look here, my dear,’ says he, ‘don’t go back. Ye can 
so out to America,’ says he, ‘but it needn’t be to marry that 
dirty nigger. I’m going back to the States now,’ says he, ‘an 
I thought to take a wife wi’ me, but tie maid I was coortin’ drew 
back at the last. She didn’t think so much of her word seemingly 
as you do. Come,’ says he, ‘you’ve seen me an’ you haven't 
seen Samuel Johnson. Look me in the face and tell me if you 
think you could put up wi’ me?’ 

“The poor maid she was that upset, and that surprised, she 
couldn’t for the life of her look at ’en, an’ he leaned over an’ took 
her by the chin, very gentle-like, an’ turned up her face. 

«Look at me, my dear,’ says he, ‘an’ see if ye can 
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trust me.’ 

‘So at that Tamsine did look at’en, wi’ the big tears standin’ 
on her eyelashes, an’ her mouth all a-quiverin’. 

«©<T'd? ‘low I could,’ says she. 

«©«¢ And, mind ye,’ goes on Jim, ‘I can make ye just so 
comfortable as t’other chap ’ud ha’ done. I’ve got a big place 
and a comfortable house, and I do want to settle down reg’lar. 
So say the word, my dear,’ says he. 

“© ¢ Tard, maid!’ cried Maria, so sudden-like that we all fair 
jumped, ‘ whatever be ye thinkin’ on?’ says she; ‘’tis plain that 
he’ve made up this cock-an’-bull story for now,’ she says.‘ He 
be a reg’lar deludin’ deceiver; don’t ye ha’ nothin’ to say to ’en, 
my dear.’ 

«« «It do seem very sudden,’ says Mrs. Mayne; ‘I wouldn't 
go out to America wi’ a stranger, Tamsine.’ 

‘««« Do you trust me, my dear ?’ says he, looking at Tamsine 
and not takin’ no notice at all of nobody else. 

‘‘ The maid she looked back at ’en more pitiful than ever, 
an’ then she did say: 

«© ¢T d’ low I do.’ 

«© «Well, then, so ye may,’ says he, a-shakin’ of her han 
very serious like; ‘but I'll make all fair and square for ye first. 
I’ll not ax too much of ye. We'll be man and wife before w 
go,’ says he. 

«So the whole thing was made up wi’out no more troubl 
nor that. Jim axed Mrs. Mayne if the maid could lodge wi 
her till they was married, an’ he settled straight off what he’ 
pay for her board. He did pull out a pocket-book stuffed wi 
money, so as even Maria Robbins could see the maid wa 
a-doin’ well for herself. 
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‘“‘* You hand me over that there money as Johnson sent ye, 
says he to Tamsine; ‘he must have it back by the next mail. ‘I'll 
look after ye now,’ says he. >‘ My purse is your purse.’ 

‘* An’ though the man could scarce ha’ meant it, for I d’’low he 
wastoosensible a chap to hold wi’ settin’ womenfolk so much above 
theirselves as that ’ud shape to, ’twas a handsome thing for ’en to 
say. Well, Tamsine went to lodge wi’ Mrs. Mayne, for she 
couldn’t no ways make up her mind to go back to her uncle; an’ 
she did beg us all not to say a word about the changin’ her plan 
till the weddin’ was over, but Maria, she did go straight off to 
Meadways’ with the tale. They were all in a terrible takin’ at 
first, an’ Mrs. Meadway she came to Mrs. Mayne’s an’ gave her 
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an’ Tamsine a bit of her mind—more, I d’ ‘low, on account of 
the maid not goin’ back to their place than for her takin’ up wi’ 
another man. ’Twas bringing disgrace on her family, says she. 
‘* Poor Tamsine was in a terrible way, when in walks Jim 
Taylor, an’ what he said an’ what he did I couldn't tell ye, 
but he managed to pacify them all. Meadways all come to the 
weddin’, an’ Jim was so taken up wi’ Tamsine’s little brothers and 
sisters, that he took two of ’em out wi’ ’en an’ sent for the others 
some time after. I d’ ‘low he'd ha’ cut off his head for Tamsine. 
“‘ Well, that’s the endo’ the tale. Ye'll agree ’twasa bit queer 
—the queerest thing as ever did happen to I, though, as I do say, 
Whitefoot an’ me have a-seen many queer things in our time.” 





MR. FERNIPS KENNEL & THE HOUNDS. 


MASTER 
of Hounds 
4 has many 
cares and 
troubles, but we 
are inclined to 
think that they 
e outweighed 
one pleasure 
ione. He has 
the great interest 
building up a 
pack of hounds. 
Hie receives from 
bis predecessor 
cr buys a pack, 
and then proceeds 
to improve them 
and to fit them 
for the work they 
havetodo. There 
is nothing more 
interesting than 
this in the whole 
range of scientific 
breeding, because 
the care and 
judgment shown 
are tested in the 
field. Thus the 
Master has a — Coovrignt 
pleasure almost 
entirely his own when he sees the son or daughter of an old 
favourite picking out the line over a field of plough or down a 
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TTARPER. 


WANT TO GO AUNTING.” 


road, sees the 
selfsame_ bold 
cast with all the 
vigour of ,youth 
that delighted him 
in the last genera- 
tion, or hears the 
familiar tones in 
the voice which 
recall past sport, 
for hounds often 
inherit the tongue 
as well as the 
likeness of their 
parents. The 
Master rejoices 
in a good day, 
because it pleases 
his field and 
makes the ordi- 
nary members of 
the Hunt praise 
the hounds, which 
they are seldom 
or never heard to 
do alter a_ bad 
one. Yet it is 
the bad days that 
test the pack, it 
is the cold, catchy 
scenting morning 
which would 
perhaps give the Master and huntsman the most pleasure, 
if the former did not fear that his hounds would be over- 
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ridden and the latter had not his rey, 
tation (which to ‘him is his fortune) tc 
think of. ‘It’s not blowing the tin 
trumpet we miss,” said an ex- Master ¢ 
the present writer; ‘‘it’s the days on 1 
flags and the mornings with the ent: 
in the coverts.” ‘The blank left by 1 
absence of hounds of his own is wh 
the retiring Master dreads. Mr. Fern 
like his neighbour, Mr. Wroughton, } 
been touched by the enthusiasm 
hound-breeding. Yet, as the Must: 
would be the first to tell you hims 
he could do little or nothing without 
good huntsman. The l.tter is the m 
who lives for and with the hounds, a: 
on whose attention to detail in ¢ 
kennel and observation in the field 
much depends. The present huntsm 
to Mr. Iernie’s hounds, Charles Isa: 
—we believe he was christened Thom 
—is a brother of John Isaacs, ¢ 
Pytchley huntsman, and both we 
trained under the younger Will Gooda 
who showed such excellent sport wi 
a pack which were certainly not on 
level, in looks or breeding, with the 
existing Pytchley hound. Mr. Fer: 
took his present pack in 1888, whe: 
they had only shortly been moved from 
Billesdon, to their present kennels. 
With the photographs before us it is 
not necessary to say that the buildinys 
are picturesque. The kennels of Mr. 
Fernie’s Hunt have, however, this dis- 
advantage, that they are situated in 
one extreme corner of the Hunt. But 
the country is not a large one, so that 
the distances home at night do not tell 
on hounds, horses, or men as they do in 
more extensive districts. For in some 
respects Mr. Fernie’s country is a 
triumph of victory over difficulties. 
With an extent of twenty miles by 
fifteen, hounds are out four days a 
week, and without any woods to cub 
hunt in, they have a pack of hounds 
that show wonderful sport. Whether 
it is the scent on the wide grass-fields 
of old pasture, or the hounds, or the 
two combined, no other pack seem to 
us to travel quite so fast as these when 
they really run. 

But to return tothe kennels. These 
are situated in the village of Medbourne, 
which is built on the slope of a hill 
rising up from the river Welland. 
This hill enables the kennels to have 
that sunny slope delighted in by 
Somervile There are also ranges of 
stabling where Morley, Mr. Fernie’s 
stud grcom, has the care of some of tl 
best hunt horses in England. (Look 
at the one Isaacs is riding in the picture. 
Other Hunts’ servants may be mounted 
as well (as to that we say nothing), but 
none are horsed with better judgment 
for the needs of the country. To b 
carried to hounds as a huntsman and 
his whippers-in ought to be over such a 
country is no easy matter. This is th 
old Harborough country of the Quorn 
which kept at a distance some of tl: 
best riders of old days, and when eve: 
to see another man 

‘the raspers taking 
Set the funker’s nerves a-shakinz,” 
as the oldsong hasit. But we must tur 
hack to the hounds, and no descriptio 
is needed, for the photographs, happ 
in their likenesses, in the way th 
character of the pack is indicated, an 
in the moment they have been taken 
will do more for those interested tha 
many words. Let us try to see by wha 
means this excellence, so obvious eve 
to the least instructed, has been reache 
The country is one of grass, therefo: 
hounds must be fast; but it is als 
hilly, therefore they must have bow 
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and good shoulders and sound feet, 
vith power!ul backs and loins. Long 
run; are not unusual, therefore they 
ust have well-sprung ribs, and, what 
is even more important, depth through 
the heart. Put the hounds here depicted 
o these tests, and they will, 1 think, 
ome well out of them. Of the two packs 
the bitches will be preferred by most 
people. Their elegance and quality 
and the freedom of their action cannot 
but delight even an uninstructed 
ectator. For our own part, we like 
tne dogs almost as well in their looks 
id in their work ; but we must not say 
such, or the Master of the North Cots- 
yold will be writing to the Editor, for 
,.e thought when he lived and hunted 
iy this country that the bitch pack were 
1e better. Well, dogs or bitches, 
vey are beautiful enough; but 
ww has this beauty been attained ? 
Ve take beauty in hounds to include 
iose qualities which fit them for work.) 
‘irst of all by careful selection of hounds 
) breed from and by going back to the 
est strains of blood. The pack are in 
‘act full of Belvoir blood and of the best 
rains. One of the most valuable 
sands some years back was Sharper, 
iy Belvcir Shamrock, the latter a 
yund which many huntsmen liked. 
ifis sons and daughters could work, 
though not all were equally useful, of 

surse. Then there was Mr. Fernie’s 
l‘inder, by Belvoir Donovan, who was 
me of the last hounds bred by Frank 
Gillard at Belvoir. This hound we 
remember thinking the very best, as far 
is looks went, in the Belvoir kennel, 
indeed preferring him to Nominal, whose 
blood is to be found in the Medbourne 
kennels. But of all the hounds, none 
perhaps has been more useful to Isaacs 
than Belvoir Villager. They have 
seldom had a better show of puppies 
than the year in which Victor and Violet, 
own. brother and sister, by Belvoir 
Villager out of Fidget, won at the Puppy 
Show. The last-named goes back to 
the late Tom Firr’s favourite hound, 
Quorn Alfred. This pack have had 
another advantage which must be noted. 
For several years at the Puppy Show 
the judicial bench consisted of Frank 
Gillard, Tom Firr, and George Gillson, 
huntsmen of the Belvoir, Quorn, and 
Cottesmore respectively. Not only 
were these men judges, but they were 
in constant practice in hunting hounds 
over grass countries. ‘* Well-balanced 
necks and good shoulders,” the first 
essentials in Firr’s judgment for a fox- 
hound in a grass country, we expect to 
find. Of the sport of the pack we will 
not write here; that is recorded in 
another column. But we must not forget 
two other points; first, that while 
Belvoir blood and Belvoir character 
predominate, yet both Master and hunts- 
man have gone to other packs for blood, 
lest one good custom should corrupt 
the pack. Warwickshire Harper, for 
example, has descendants in the kennel. 
Though their greatest triumphs are 
in the field when racing a travelling 
lox up and down the hill and over 
the trying ridge and furrow, yet the 
kennel has not jacked Peterborough 
honours, for Ringwood won in 1896, and 
Harmless and Alice (her dam) both 
von in 1goo in the bitch classes. 
Peterborough honours are second to 
those won in the field, but they are by 
no means valueless, and the meetings 
round the ring and the discussions and 
exchange of views are not without their 
value in the breeding of hounds. But 
4 the hounds are often timid and 
restless when being shown, or even 
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occasionally sulky if the 
one exhibited be an old 
dog hound with a strong 
sense of his own dignity, 
there is no doubt of 
their eagerness when 
sport is in prospect. 
Look at that most 
excelient picture ‘* We 
Want to go Hunting,” 
and there is all the 
character to life of a 
well-bred pack depicted. 
To tell the truth, it 
makes us want to go 
hunting too. But no 
account of the hounds 
would be complete 
without a word as to 
the real knowledge of, 
and interest taken by, 
Mrs. Fernie. She knows 
the hounds inthe kennel, 
and few see what they 
do in the field more 
clearly than she does. 
Thus the pack have 
every chance, and their Copyright 
huntsman knows them. 

Perhaps, of all, the greatest credit is due to him for the way 
they will settle down to hunt, having had scarcely any of the 
usual cub-hunting education, for Mr. Fernie’s country has very 
little covert. Yet these hounds can and will hunt a fox ona 
moderate scenting day as steadily, as the phrase is, as a pack 
of beagles. We take it that perfection of form, lots of drive, 
and yet the power to hunt, we all wish for. The hounds have, 
perhaps, some faults, but this is an appreciation, not a criticism. 


Y. 


OER FIELD & FURROW. 


HE New Year brings with it the usual batch of resignations. One of 
them, that of Mr. Salkeld, will probably lead to the abandonment 
of his country or to its absorption into the neighbouring Cumberland 
hunt, to which originally Mr. Salkeld’s belonged. It is chiefly a 
moorland country, and has heen hunted entirely at the expense of 
the Master. The Exmoor is another wild country that will be vacant 

next season. The beauty of Exmoor, the attractions of stag-hunting, the fact 
that you can begin earlier and go on later than anywhere else, should bring many 
applications for the Mastership. Moreover, it is a very good scenting country, 
and though there are not many practicable fences, it takes some skill in horseman- 
ship to gallop after the pack over the rouzh moorlant, where ‘‘ soft places” and 
concealed traps abound. In Mr. Nicholas Snow’s time, when the Hunt was 
known as the Stars of the West, a summer day’s hunting in the forest was not 
unknown, just to keep the hard driving pack (chiefly of Fitzwilliam blood) in 
exercise. It is not an expensive country to hunt or to hunt in. Of other 
resignations, those of Mr. Hardy of the Atherstone and Mr. Gallup of the 
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Wiiton have been reluctantly 
but finally accepted by their 
respective committees. The 
most important news of tive 
week is that Mr. W. H. Dunn 
gives up the Craven. fur 
more than thirty-five years he 
has been a steady supporter 
of hunting in the Craven 
country. Three times has he 
held the Masiership, and it 
will be fresh in the memory 
of my readers that when ine 
Hunt was suddenly deprived 
of its Master by Mr. Liciel 
Barlow’s sudden death, 

Dunn stepped into the bre)... 
The Craven is a country «1h 
a history dating from 17 
and numbered amongst 
Masters in the past Mr. Joon 
Warde, Tom Smith, and \);, 
Horlock (‘*Scrutator”). |r 
is a sporting country not m.-) 
favoured by Nature or se 1, 
yet it has always boaste’ a 
first-rate pack of hounds, ; id 
sport is generally good. e 
pack have had their trium:)\.s 
at Peterborough, Vagabond 
and Valesman being | 
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cesses there. 

An amusing story comes from Ireland. The leader of a deputation of the 
Irish League, on the occasion of a meet of foxhounds, was making a soleiin 
speech to the Master on the necessity of giving up hunting and going home. !1 
the middle ne paused, his eyes lizhted up, a shrill ‘* Tally-ho!” came from his 
lips, ‘‘ Yonder he goes,” and in a moment ull, including the deputation, were 
in hot pursuit of a fox that had jumped up while the palaver was going on. 

It is always pleasant to be able to record the run of the week of one of the 
old family packs. The best gallop which has reached my ears so far has been 
that of the Fitzwilliams from Polebrook, and of this run a correspondent tells 
me: ‘*This run took place in the Oundle district of the Hunt, about 
three miles from that town, and not so far from the Woodland Pytch’e, 
eastern border as to be cut of reach of some members of that Hunt. It is a fair 
country for horses and a very good one for hounds. The latter had much the 
Lest of iton Monday week, for naturally the country was somewhat deep, and 
there was for over an hour not a chance to take a puil. Those who were nearest 
to the pack were able to ease their horses when the turn was in their favour, 
but those in the rear were simply oblized to gallop their best. Coming out of 
Elton Furze with a dash, the hounds ran straight for a few fields. Lord 
Chesham, Walter Barnard, Lady Ethel Wickham, and Dickenson, the whipper-in, 
came into good places as the hounds started, and there was little chance after 
wards for anyone to draw near the pack until they turned. Hounds swept 
forward, carrying a grand head, over the first three fields, and then, sweeping 
round, came back at an acute angle to their original course towards Chesterton 
village. This let up more of the field, and gave those who held to the road 
a sivht of hounds. The manner of the pack showed they had a scent, and when 
he turned his mask from Haddon and ran up wind the pace increased, and 
only those who were willing and able to ride the line could live with them, 
nor when the fox turned away—for no doubt the pack pressed him too hard 
to allow of his running further up wind—was there mucn slackening, Over the 
North Ro d the pack flung, picking up the line for themselves on the other side 
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of the fence, and scurrying away. A fair cou.try, and fences within the scope 
of a hunter, but with a flop and a squelch in the deep ground at every fence, 
leadinz us to wonder how long it would go on. The lighter weights and blood 
horses began to forge aheid. The fences began to crackle as horses dropped 
their hind legs, and some old hunters a little short of blood kegan to lean 
ominously on their riders’ hands. Now was the time fora pull at all costs ; a gate 
here and.a bit of sound headland there enabled after-Christmas condition to get 
its -ccond wind. Besides, there was a welcome turn. The Great North Road 
served for a bit as hounds came back across it, and the end was not far off. A 
fres!: fox jumped up, and hounds touched his line and never settled to the hunted 
one again. I cannot pretend to have seen it all, but I do not think that until 
this point (Stilton) the huntsman had touched his horn or cast the pack.” 

The Hemplow Hills are one of three well-known wild and rough coverts 

on the sides of solitary hills springing up out of the smoother undulations of 
the shires. The Quorn has one well known to fame, the Coplow, and Mr. 
Fe:nie has another, Langton Cauldwell. The roughest, the most picturesque of 
the three, is the Hemplow. But it is not the place to hunt in with a hurricane 
blo ving, nor is the country on the Naseby side altogether well suited for a 
crowd. A moderate gathering met Mr. Wroughton at Thornby, which, as 
Isaccs trotted off through Cold Ashby to the Hemplow, swelled into a vast 
crowd before the first fox went away. There were visitors from the Quorn, 
from Mr. Fernie’s, a detachment from Rugby, and a strong division from 
Herborough. We could gauge the size of the assembly when the field came 
tovether at the first check at Naseby Woolleys. After that we ran twice 
roond the reservoir and to ground. But we gave up all hope before the end, 
wien, after a long check, the fox jumped up close to hounds, and even then 
they would not hunt him. Yet it was a tiring day for horses. A bright sun 
ail a high wind had made Wednesday a hopeless day. But Thursday was 
a delightful morning, soft and spring-like. Whether it be that the fame of 
Mr. Fernie’s Thursdays has spread to other Hunts, I do not know, but it is certain 
that there was a crowd at Stonton Wyville. This is a small village in a dip 
of the hills—picturesque, but out of the current of life. To Sheepthorns they 
went, and the fox that broke boldly with clean fur and an easy stride would 
have delighted Mr. Charles McNeill’s eyes in his Carlton Curlieu days. He 
chose the Tur Langton side, doubtless with the Cauldwell in his mind. But 
a {ox is pretty sure to be headed on that side. Hounds came out while 
he was on his return journey, but as there was evidently a scent Isaacs 
wisely allowed them to settle down, with the result that there was a pretty 
sight as the bitches swept along and swung round on the very line of 
their fox. Thus they were settled to work, and drove him out with scarcely 
a moment’s delay on the Kibworth Hall side. Ina moment hounds and leaders 
were out of sight. The bitches were flying, and just a few were within touch 
as he crossed the Burton Brook. The bulk of the field could trace the line of 
the run, they certainly never saw hounds. The fox evidently knew the country 
well, but hounds were gaining, and it was rather a near thing when he was 
headed before Norton Gorse was reached. This was for the fox a blessing in 
disguise, for his enemies had now to hunt, and although they drove along 
merrily enough, yet it was not quite at the same pace, and it was now the fox 
that gained ground. As he drew further ahead the hounds travelled more and 
more slowly, but the Cop!ow loomed up ahead, and a line into Botany Bay was 
sufficiently plain. No doubt it was a fresh fox and with no great lead of 
hounds that set the pack going again. They raced through the covert as 
though the fox was in view, ran hard to Ingarsby, and over the beautiful but 
stiff grass fields above Houghton till they came back into the Coplow coverts. 
That the run was circular was in favour of all but a few. Riding to points and 
hoping for luck were the only tactics that remained. Here and there a 
sportsman with a tired horse dropped out of the competition, and it was but a 
small company that followed the pack as they hunted a beaten fox out towards 
(Quenby, 
, Once in the vein, sport is sure to go on, and the Quorn had an even faster 
and more brilliant gallop from Brooksby Spinnies to Ashby Pastures and 
thence to Holwell; then a fresh fox took them on to Six Hills, where they 
killed. The first part was faster than anything this season. X. 
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Is OvER-STOCKING KNown IN ENGLAND? 

E have received from a correspondent who has 
considerable experience of modern preserving 
the following remarks on over-stocking and 
disease in English shootings. As his references 
deal largely with actual shootings, we are unable 

to publish the whole of his communication, but the following are 
his conclusions : 

“On the three adjacent estates last referred to it will be 
seen that disease has been constant for two seasons among the 
pattridges, and for three among the hares; while the loss of 
young pheasants has been very high for many years. On each 
property the number of head reared and the general stock has 
been more than doubled during the past decade, while there has 
heen no commensurate addition to the feeding resources provided 
by Nature, but, on the contrary, land has steadily gone out of 
ictive cultivation. The greatest increase in the head of game is 
in the pheasants, while the birds which have suffered most from 
disease have keen the partridges. The hare disease, though the 
soil is admirably suited to them, appears to be a complaint of 
ihe bowels. They die in the greatest numbers about the present 
nonth. There is so much waste of good shooting ground (if it 
were only attended to), that I have often wondered whether any 
part of England could be over-stocked with native game. But I 
incline to think that it may be.” 

Certainly over-stocking is not a common fault of English 
manors. But there are certain areas where matters have been 
ery. wrong for the last few years, for reasons difficult to 
‘iscover. One noted estate, not among those referred to by 
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our correspondent, has lost the greater part of its partridges. 
Post hoc propter hoc is no argument, but the decrease in partridges 
followed on a very great increase in rabbits and pheasants. Yet 
nowhere could it be said that there was any appearance of over- 
stocking in the sense that might be thought to exist on an 
ordinary pheasant farm. The birds were scattered broadcast all 
over the face of the country. The very local habits of partridges 
render them more susceptible to contagious disease when adult 
than are pheasants, which wander more in their daily excursions. 
The question is one which does not normally arise. But as 
the tendency at present is, fortunately, to extend and increase 
the area of well-preserved ground, some of our readers might 
like to give their experiences. 

At the beginning of next month, according to the tentative 
practice of those who are recommended to buy them, Hungarian 
partridges should be turned out for stock. Considering the great 
importance of any legitimate means of filling up the gaps left 
locally in some districts, and generally in many more, among our 
English partridges, it would be well if the importers of these 
birds got together, and laid before the shooting public 
all the reliable evidence and information at their disposal in 
regard to such aids to the native stock. The most opposite 
accounts are generally current in regard to individual experience. 
The effort is one which deserves every encouragement, and for 
the success of which everyone wishes well. But there is an 
element of uncertainty in the mind of intending buyers which 
probably could and ought to be eliminated by a business-like 
setting out of the facts. 


PRESERVING SNIPE. 
IT may seem somewhat optimistic to speak of preserving snipe, as these are 
mainly migrants. But it is a fact that with care the average number of snipe 
in a place naturally frequented by them can be considerably increased. As 
in Lord Ardilaun’s famous woodcock coverts, so in a snipe marsh, quiet 
and freedom from disturbance make a great difference in the number of birds 
which will assemble and remain there. We are not speaking of Irish bogs, but 
of English snipe ground. Ther favourite haunts on average English shoctings 
are the reed-beds at the heads of lakes, or rushy and wet fields. Of the 
former, the famous lake-head at Blenheim is an example, and places like the 
large pond at Alresford, one of the main sources of the Itchen. But wherever 
there is a large pond with a reed fringe snipe tend to collect. As they feed by 
night they need places to lie quiet in by day, and these are their chosen haunts. 
They should be left absolutely quiet in such places until it is intended 
to shoot, and then the ground should be shot thoroughly and left quiet for 
another fortnight or three weeks, unless hard weather should come on, which 
sends in an unusual number of birds to the lake-head or dam. 
SHOOTING SNIPE AT LAKE-HEADS. 

The upper end of a lake is usually shallow, because the feeding stream 
enters there and carries in mud. On this reeds and sedges grow, and make 
natural cover for snipe. Some years ago one of these rcugh pieces of cover on 
a very large lake was shot for the whole morning. It measured some five or 
six acres. Men had been sent previously to walk up and down the stream 
above, and to keep disturbing the few ponds and rushy fields near to which the 
snipe would fly after being disturbed at the lake-head. The result was, that 
they kept returning and dropping in all the morning, and the marsh was Leaten 
over again and again, yielding a bag of fifty couple of snipe. 

EARLY PAIRING OF PARTRIDGES. 

The weather has been wild enough and wet enough in all conscience since the 
turn of the year, but during almost all of that time it has also been mi!d enough ; 
and a consequence has been that the partridges in some places already have 
shown signs of pairing. This early pairing is always a pity, as it means, or 
ought to mean, an end of the driving; and it is especially a pity in a late season 
like this, and a season in which the earlier driving has so often been interfered 
with and spoilt by the weather. But the partridges have been, on the whole, 
better than the expectations formed about them, and a fair stock will be left. 


A WILDFOWLING WRINKLE. 

A “notion,” as the Yankees would call it, that is novel to the present 
writer, at least, has lately been suggested to him; but it may be that it only is 
novel because the great bulk of his experience in shooting has been with the 
more generally recognised game birds, and not much with the wildfowl. 
It was a wildfowler, a past-master of great experience in the crat, who 
suggested the ‘‘notion,” which was to the effect that you can kill a bird much 
more easily, more certainly, and at longer range if you shoot him before he 
has caught sight of you than a moment later. His idea was (and no man’s ideas 
on the subject are deserving of more attention, from his length of experience) 
that when a bird—a duck or a goose, say—comes sailing along at its ease all 
its feathers are loose. The moment it sees you, however, it contracts and 
makes compact its plumage, thus forming a shield, probably trom the instinctive 
quickening of its movements, and possibly from its frequent way, on first catching 
sight of the gun lying in wait, of turning its flight upwards. Whatever the 
cause, he was convinced of the fact, often having had occasion to prove it. It 
is an occasion that much more seldom can offer itselr to the shooter of the 
coverts, of partridges and of grouse. Now and again, perhaps, we may shoot a 
driven grouse before he sees us, but probably the grouse generally see the gun 
lifted, if nothing else. Of course we all know that a sitting bird is harder to 
kill than a flying one, granted that other things, such as the distance, are the 
same, but we never heard the notion extended to the diff-rence in compactness 
of plumage between a bird going at its ease and a startled bird. In no other 
shooting than the shooting of wildfowl is the consideration of nearly the same 
importance. These, aquatic birds have a plumage that shot has all its work to 
penetrate. With wood-pigeons, now and then, the inland shooter might have 
occasion. both to test the theory and to,find a knowledge of it useful; for no 
doubt, downy as a wood-pigeon’s feathers seem to be (so that many a retriever 
will decline to encumber his mouth with the cotton-woolly abomination), they 
present a strong enough shield against the shot. 
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PHEASANT BREEDING. 


Sir,—It is admitted that through disease, etc., the loss of young pheasants 
duting recent years has been enormous. Regarding this loss I beg to make the 
following observations: 1. The introduction of fresh blood is most essential, 
for by reinvigorating the stock an important step is taken to prevent dise tse. 
2. All stock birds for breeding should be of first hatching, for late-reared birds 
are not sufficiently vigorous to yield well-matured eggs from April to June. 3. In 
selecting birds jor breeding purposes attention should be especially directed to 
the feathering on the under-sur‘ace of the wing. _ If deficient the bird is likely to 
be unsuitable. 4. For rearing young birds ample good clean ground is alisolutely 
necessary. 5. In some ground there is an insect living at the roots of the 
grass which the birds often search for. In doing this they also pick some of 
the roots, which collect in their gizzard and fori a substance resembling wool. 
Ths eventually causes their death. The first appearance of this insect in the 
ground is indicated by the blades of grass getting brown in colour. As 
soon as this happens the birds should be removed to fresh ground. No birds 
should be reared in a field where cattle have been lately fed on cake or such 
feeding-s:uff. Young birds are very fond of the common clock which inhabits 
dung. After eating this clock the birds begin to pine and the bowels get black, 
and eventually they die of diarrhora. 6. Only the best grain absolutely free 
from salt water should be used. With inferior food, either for penned birds or in 
the rearing field, the result must be unsatisfactory. If unatle to obtain good 
water the food should be steamed, for bad water spoils it. 7. When disease 
appears in the rearing field and the cause cannot be determined, it is advisable 
to have both the food and the field examined by a practical expert. It should 
also be borne in mind that in order to de‘ect the germs of disease the birds 
must be killed and examined when warm.—C., S. 
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ITAINAULT FOREST. 
[To rune Epirox or ‘Country LIFE.” ] 


Si1r,—Every rational person must realise how desirable it is that the working 
people and the rest of the population of London should possess as many 
facilities as can possibly be granted to them for obtaining, at little cost of 
time or money, the benefits of fresh air and of enjoying the charms of wild 
woodland scenery. And such persons must note with dismay how all the beautiful 
environs of suburban London are, one after another, being gradually invaded 
by the jerry-builder. Hence they cannot but give their cordial sympathy and 
support to Mr. E. N. Buxton in his endeavour to arrange ‘‘ that the. London 
County Council, acting in conjunction with the Essex County Council and 
certain other local public bodies. should purchase, by agreement with the 
owners, for the benefit of the pubiic, about 800 acres of land ” forming part of 
the ‘* purlieu ” or disafforested tract of the ancient Forest of Essex. Tine advan- 
tages to be gained by such an acquisition are obvious, and it is to be very 
sincerely hoped that the opportunity which now presents itself of acquiring 
this additional ‘* lung” on the outskirts of the ahfeady enormous but ever- 
expanding London will not pass away unutilised.  Presuming that these 800 acres 
in question—of which about 300 acres appear to be still of a. more or less 
wooded condition, while the remaining 500 acres are open, ‘‘ wasted ” land that 
was cleared of timber after the Act of 1851 and brought under arable cultivation 
—will shortly be acquired by the joint action of public bodies for the specific 
purposes mentioned, there seems to me to be no doubt that Mr. E. N. Buxton 
is absoluteiy and entirely right in his view that the sowing of seeds of forest 
trees is much preferable to planting with respect to clothing the slopes of the 
hills and undulating lands with ‘‘ naturally disposed clumps, great and small, 
of forest bushes and trees.”” And it should not merely be confined to sowing, 
but only to broadcast sowing, and not in lines or in patches distributed more or 
less formally over the areas operated on. Broadcast sowing (which does not in 
any way preclude a proper degree of soil-preparation for the reception of the 
seed, to give it the best chance of germinating and establishing itself) is the 
nearest possi»le approach to the natural method of production and of regenera- 
tion; and unquestionably it is preferable to planting (excepting only the plantation 
of isolated trees, such as occasional oaks here and there) as to the beauty of the 
results attainable. As a forester by profession, who has had to arrange for the 
planting of many millions of trees, I have a strong liking for plantations in their 
proper place ; but then, a tract of land which is for all time to form a recreation 
ground for the toilers of London town is not, in my opinion, the proper place 
for an artificial method, which must, do what one will, always displav objectionable 
signs of its artificiality. Let anyone who may feel inclined to dispute this fact 
be good enough to visit the beautiful park at Richmond ; and if he goes while 
the trees are still in their bare, wintry condition, he will find that not only 
in the oak woods pianted about 1825, 1826, etc., but also in the far elder 
plantations dating back into the eighteenth century, one can never obtain any 
view of the great oak trees without the eye being offended—I speak here as a lover 
of the beautifu! in Nature, and not as a forester—by their invariably running into 
straight lines. Leven if yeu seek out and actually attain a point of view where 
this rigid straight line does not force itself on your notice, then the stems arrange 
themselves so formally and at such regular distances apart that the straight 
lines suggest themselves at once ; and as a matter of fact one cannot get away 
from them, because they ave there, endeavour to hide the fact as one’ may. 
Thi. formatity, so undesirable in a pleasure ground, can only be obviated by 
discarding the use of planting except in the case of isolated trees, such as 
oaks, birch, beech, etc., or in forming groups of three to five other kinds of 
trees, such as elms, or Scots pine, which lend themselves exceptionally 
well to this sort of arrangement. The land in question—‘‘ somewhat light 
and sandy” — wou'd lend itself well to adornment by means‘of sowing 
chiefly ; and numerous other beautiful trees may thus be cultivated besides 
the oaks, beech, hornbeam, and birch mentioned by Mr. Buxton, while 
along. with these hard woods Scots pine and other conifers can very ‘easily 
be intersperssd to add to the general charm of the woodland scenery and 
to afford a pleasing variety both during summer and throughout the 
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autumn and winter months, when most of our trees are leafless. If once 
the area be acquired, there will probably be no difficulty in adding to jis 
attractiveness by means of rewoodinz portions of it so as tuo have son 

resemblance to what it must formerly have been once on a time, in its wild 
natural condition. To achieve this object, | think tnat attention should firs 
of all be given to the disposal of the groups of gorsz, fern, and to the blackthor: 

dogwood, and other shrubs; then that the larger shrubs and smaller trees, su: 

as hawthorn, mountain ash, wild cherry, field maple, and many others, shou 

be arranged in suitable positions, so as to provide beautiful effects both in 
spring and in autumn; and that the disposal of the various hard woods, 
soft woods and coniferous trees should be considered with a view to the fina 
effect of the whole. —J. Nisper. 


To tne Eprror oF **CoUuNTRY LIFE.” ] 

Sir,-—In reference to Mr. Buxton’s interesting lever of January 31d, it my; 
be mentioned that during the last eighteen years young woods have bee 
formed here from arable land by sowing the seeds of forest trees and b 
planting a few trees on the same land when the sowing was complete: 
These young woods cover, in all, about 200 acres. There has generally bee 
no difficulty in securing a good crop of seedlings. The method usually employe 
was first to plouzh the land about gin. to Ilin. deep with four horses, the: 
to use a subsoil plough, also worked with four horses, thus moving the lan 
altogether, to the depth of about gin. The land was then ridged, by 
wheel presser, and sown broadcast with the larger seeds, such as acorns, an 
afterwards dragged or harrowed ; the smaller seeds, such as bee-h, were thé 
sown on the harrowed land, and covered with earth by fine harrows, T 
cost (excluding seed) was about £3 an acre. An alternative plan, which 
nearly as good as the former, is io move the land to a depth of 15in. by stea 
cultivation, afterwards harrowing it. The cost of this is only slightly greate 
but the engines sometimes do damage. Another method of sowing is to dib 
the seed in the fine land. This has not been so successful, as the roo 
mice, and other animals easily find out the dibbled holes and take away 
seed. The time of year to plough is the summer, and the great point is to g 
a very fine tilth, and to sow the seeds as soon as they are thoroughly ripe ; 
it is unwise to break up the land in the winter and sow the seeds in the sprin 
first, because it is difficult to get a fine tilth at that time of year, and, secondly 
because the seeds do not then grow so well. Grass is very prejudicial, an 
where the land is in good heart and contains grass seeds the grass may com 
up so densely as to choke the seedlings and even to kill young planted trees. 
It would probably be better, where this is the case, to clean the lane thorough) 
by a summer fallow; on the other hand, too clean land leaves nothing 
hares or rabbits to bite at but the seedlings. There is, therefore, alter sowing 
no difficulty in getting plenty of young plants if animals destructive to woodlan 
are kept down. Many are aware of the injury that is often done in the winte: 
both to small and large trees by rabbits or deer if they are allowed to incre ise 
to any extent, but comparatively few seem to realise the loss that the woodla 
sustains day by day, and the prejudicial effect this has on the scenery wher 
these an.mals are too numerous. Thus, sometimes, hardly anything 
but birch is reproduced, while in extreme cases, which, however, are 
far too common, where there should he trees, there are only bushes, 
with an occasional tree; and where there should be luxuriant bushes 
and turf studded with wild flower-, only a few wind-swept bushes and 
half-starved grass. Under such circumstances, the presence of the animals 
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that are injurious to the woodland is a blot in the 
landscape. On the other hand, in all wild woodland 
where the animals destructive to the forest are kept 
down, not occasionally, but at all times of the year, by 
carnivora, or by men employed solely for that purpose, 
there the natural reproduction is abundant and 
beautiful (unless it consists too uniformly of one 
variety), there a true balance of nature is maintained, 
nd the rabbits anJ other wild animals harmonise with 
their surroundings. Great care will have to be 
xercised if the effect of natural forest reproduction is 
required, as if the land is sown thinly it will be years 
before the trees attain any height, and the effect may 
e very poor; on the contrary, if the lana is sown 

ickly the groups of trees will, in the distance, 
resemble solid masses very unlike natural forest 
cenery. As far as our experience goes, artificially 
sown wood has two great defects as regards pic- 
uresqueness. It is much too uniform in height, as 
he seedlings are all sown at one time, and, when in 
he open field, they wait one for the other before they 
make much growth; and secondly, the young wood 
which is formed by artificial sowing, being sown quite 
-venly, has not the small and large spaces which 
ilwavs occur in self-sown forest and add so much to 
its charm. However, even in artificially sown woods, 
here are a few breaks due to patches of poor 
or wet soil ; these would probably not be thickened 
up where it is desired to obtain the effects of 
naturally sown wood. The natural regeneration 
that takes place among thinly scattered high wood is 
much more beautiful than the somewhat artificial 


effect produced in a wood after a heavy fall of timber, where the regeneration by illustrations were taken have never been netted in. Nos. 2, 3, and 4 
self-sown seedlings is spread over a considerable area and occurs very much at were taken in unenclosed common land: No. 1. Seedling oaks, taken 


Hidsor 4 Kearns 


SELF-SOWN, 


one time. On the whole it would probably be well to plant a few small in a measure restored to its former natural beauty is simp!e and expedient. 
groups of rather closely placed trees among the sown seeds; they would help Simplicity must be the keynote to any work that is done at Hainault, and all 


the young seedlings, which are otherwise very slow, to 
rise, and they would give some variation in height. 
The larger the choice of trees the less the fear of 
uniformity, and in addition to the plants in Mr. 
Buxton’s list some of the following might be used: 
Ash, willow, English maple, alder, elder, white beam 
lree, true service tree, yew, cral apple, dogwood, 
spindle tree, wayfaring tree, wild guelder rose, wild 
cherry, and possibly mountain ash. With regard to the 
placing of groups of woodland wn the slopes of the hills, 
the situation of these will probably be determined 
by some skilled person. If the groups are small and 
rounded they will for all time seem artificial, partly 
because round groups on the summit of hills appear to 
have a horizontal base line ; on the other hand, by 
letting the woodland follow every spur and ridge of 
the “hills, different shaped groups will be formed.* 
They should not be confined to the tops of the 
hills,f and in such a large area as 500 acres they 
must be of some considerable size, else tuey will 
seem to be plantations in a park and not parts of a 
forest, It is well before ploughing the ground to 
mark out the boundaries of the future woodland by 
poles 12't. high, each with a little flag. Bv this 
means it is possible at a distance of half a mile to 
judge with an opera-glass of the shape and position 
of each yroup, its relation to ‘the other groups, and 
their relative sizes, Finally, the woodland should, if 
possible (without spoiling its appearance), be extended 
towards the prevailing wind.—HERBERT WATNEY, 
Buckho!d. 


P.S.—The pieces of land from which these 








SELF-GROWN. gardener, both in selection and the association, and 
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SEEDLING ASH, SELF-SOWN. 


to show the dense growth o! uniorm § height that 
may be produced by seedlings. No. 2. Natural 
reproduction, chiefly of ash, after a heavy fall 
of timber, showing the somewhat artificial effect 
produced by many seedlings being literated from 
overhanging timber at one time. Four ash trees 
stood on this ground. Yews and holly in background. 
Nos. 3 and 4. Natural reproduction of beech, oak, 
cherry, ash, among thinly scattered high wood. Yews 
and holly in background. 

** See Gilpin’s ‘‘ Forest Scenery,” 1794, the 
upper figure to face page 239. 

t Repton’s ‘‘ Landscape Gardening,” 1803, page 


58, middle paragraph. 


[To THE Epiror oF ‘Country LIFE.”] 
S1r,—The letter from Mr. Buxton, expressing his 
earnest wish to restore a part of Hainault Forest to 
something like its condition fifty years ago, should 
stimulate interest in our public woodlands, and make 
less hopeless the efforts of those outside suburban 
councils and boards to save an acquired open space 
from horticultural degradation. Expressions of opinion 
from those best qualified to offer them, through your 
paper, cannot be ignored by those who have the 
planting of the forest, which may save the open 
land. from a_ plague of Wellingtonia, Monkey 
Puzzle, and vegetation as wearisome and 
unsuitable. The efforts of a previous age remain 
in many an open space a witness to the arbori- 
cultural imbecility of the so-called landscape 


Mr. Buxton’s suggestion that the open space should be 
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ROACH IN NEWIIMBER MOAT. 


foreign trees and shrubs, unless of well-proved hardiness, entirely avoided. The 
sowing of too manv trees and shrubs is not advisable, at least of the taller forest 
trees, which should !e nurtured in their youth, so that growth may be good 
and quick, and a grovp of pine or beech, perhaps crowning the hilltop, 
or on the slope, has a grand and inspiring effect, fir against the sky or 
lining some ridze teaching those who possess no seeing eye for the more 
subtle effects of Nature the dignity of simple grouping and its beauty and 
relation to cloud and sunset. A sowing of birch and hornbeam and gurse and broom 
would be better than 

the addition of oak 

and beech, which I 

should care for 

most when ly them- 

selves, with no shrub : 

association, even if 
they would allow it. 
The beech cares 
little for any growth 
nearer than the outer 
fringe of its 
branches. Holly and 
yew are a vsheet- 
anchor for the 
planter, and native 
growths most usual 
in the district should 
not be torgotten, 
such as the white 
team tree, juniper 
and Daphne J :ureola, 
with, of course, the 
spindle tree, native 
guelder rose, wild 
cherry, bird 
cherry, and wild rose. 


WILD LUCK 


One must not be unmindful that this forest land will 
become, throu-h its nearness to London and a railway station, a popular resort, 
and excite the mischievous mind of boy and man, but I do not think such trees 
as the wild and bird cherry will suffer, and their beauty is sufficient to make 
their inclusion advisable. A wild cherry in a woodland is a picture of the 
fairest tree beauty Nature has bestowed upon our English landscape, and those 
are wise who take heed of the great teacher’s lessons. Of course the selection 
must depend upon the nature of the soil. The hilltops are ‘‘ almost pure sand,” 
and here may be a planting in natural drifts, so to speak, of holly, thorn, 
juniper, b.rch, and mountain ash, and, in suitable places, a group of the Scotch 
or Corsican fir, These are found wild in absolute sand. The mountain ash 
may be unsuitable because of its harvest of fruits, but it is to be presumed the 
forest will not be left without some watchful eye, and therefore I have 
mentioned it. To exclude every tree and shrub that bears flowers or fruits, 
which are its chief glory and the glory of many English woodlands, would he 
unwise. The public must be taught that an open space is for-its well-being, for 
its pleasure and health, and, may I also say, for its education. The oak may be 
grouped on the sandy hilltop or slope, though it never has the same vigour as in 
rich lowlands, and I should advocate drifts of heather, clothing the:tops of the 
hills with the Erica carnea, which is absolutely hardy and flowers gaily from 
January, when the weather is mild, till Easter or the threshold of summer. I 
strongly advise Mr. Buxton to advocate heather p!anting. Its warm colouring, 
even when out of flower, is welcome, and it has an unusual interest for town 
dwellers, who have heard of, and perhaps seen, the moorlands of the North purpled 
over with the tiny l ells murmurous with the hum of bees. Whatever is done, 
all who have anything to do with the replanting of this part of Hainault Forest 
should never forget that the one-thing-at-a-time planting is safe. I should enjoy 
those hillsides covered with grand masses of yew or box, or intergrouped, and 
then running in amongst them things of lesser growth, such as the heath, or 
groupings and intergroupings of holly and juniper, and in the moist valley 
quinces and medlars, crabs, thorns in variety, and rhododendron, intersected 
with gra-sy ways, Also would I counsel broad grassy drives or ways, 
12{t. or more wide, which need little attention and open up many possibilities 
in the way of planting native shrubs by their side or running into copse 
or woodland. The future rather than the present must be considered in 
all extensive sowing and planting, and generations unborn will bless our 
foresight in providing these sun-hathed grassy ways when the sowings and 
plantings now made have become dense forest growths. Where underwood 
prevails, so much greater the need for airy, grassy walks, that is, if the baneful 
practice of thinning woods to allow a few individual trees, generally of slight 
importance, to stand free from neighbour.ng vezetation, is not an unchangeable 
law. Such a woodland is a woodland no longer. And, while writing to support 
Mr. Buxton’s excellent letter, may I urge that all wood or iron fencing in be 
accounted an ct of vandalism. No hard lines should be seen, but the fences made 
of living things, holly, and hawthorn, and rose, and not even these unless a 
dccided boundary or defence is needful. It is an unusual pleasure to contribure 
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to what must be a discussion for the public’s welfare. I might have written more 
about the details that must be regarded in such a beautiful planting as this, 
but perhaps the discussion will not be stopped tili the right way has been 
found.—E. T. Cook. 

P.S.—1 hope such noble trees as the scirlet oak. which colours park and 
pleasure ground with crimson in autumn and winter, will not be omitted. Ni, 
knowing the ground, I am at a loss in recommendin! many things, tut if ther 
is bog or moist land broad groups of the cardinal and golden willows and the 
scarlet dogwood would have a glorious winter effect. We think tar ‘oo litu 
of trees with beautiful autumn tints and coloured bark in winter, and too muc 
of exotic conifers. Bold, simple planting of native forest trees and shrubs, 
with a few rarer things added, will make this part of Hainault an object-lessoi 
to others with similar open or private land to plant, and a pla-e that the love; 
of good forestry may ramble in with pleasure. 





MOLES ON A GOLF COURSE. 
(To THE Epiror oF ‘**Country Lirr.”] 
Sir,—Having sousht your assistance on a previous occasion, I wonder if yo 
could help me in the following matter. We have a piece of old downlanc 
(about 9G acres) which we are using as a golf course, and we have—this yes 
more especially—a regular plazue of mo'es. What is the best way of getting 
rid of them? Weare trying trapping, but not with very great success, as th: 
soil is light and fairly deep, and the moles burrow round or underneath th: 
traps. The largest heaps are known about here as ‘‘castles,” and it is said 
that in these the moles breed, and at the right time the nest can be secure 
and the young destroyed. What is the right time to do this? Is there any 
way of poisoning the moles? You would be helping us a great deal if yo: 
can suggest any means of effectually attacking then.—B. W. GowRING, Hon. 
Secretary Candover Golf Club. 
[Skil.ul trapping is the only effective way of getting rid of the mo'es 
We hope you will no: 
use poison. —ED. | 





ROACH _AND 
WILD DUCK. 
[To rHE Eprror. 
S1r,—I enclose two 
photozraphs, which 
perhaps) you may 
think worthy — of 
reproduction. One 
is of some roach 
swimming to a bit of 
bread thrown into 
the moat for them; 
the photograph 
shows the great clear- 
ness of the water. 
The other is of some 
of our wild duck 
here.—SYDNEY 
Buxton, Newtimber, 

Sussex. 





NEWTIMBER. 
TOY POMERANIANS. 
[To THE Eprror or ‘Country Lire." ] 
S1r,—Since writing the article on toy Pomeranians, reierring to the difficulty 
in breedin: small whites, J have had the good luck to rear one in my own 
kennel. Strange to say, both parents are black, the sire bing Kensington 
King, and the dime a small black one of the Nellie strain, and, as far as 
I can trace back, there is no white ancestor on either side. The little fellow 
weighed, 
at eighteen 
months, 
3lb. 1402., and 
is’ as_ hardy 
and healthy as 
possible, — in 
spite of his 
dainty and 
fragile appear- 
ance. He has 
the tiniest of 
legs and feet, 
with small 
foxy - pointed 
face, and he 
is very heavily 
coated, his 
only fault 
being that 
the upper 
coat on his 
back. 
slightly 
linted, instead 
of being a 
bine — white. 
The  photo- 
graph js from 
a picture done 
by Miss Fair- 
mable, and 
represents him 
by his sire, 
Kensington 
King, and 
some puppies. 
—F. M. Bar- 
NEY A PROUD FATHEK, 














